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LETTERS 





FROM OUR READERS 


The Teacher Education Curriculum 


Dear Sir: 

I thought Dr. Armstrong’s comments (W. 
Earl Armstrong, “The Teacher Education 
Curriculum,” The Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation 8:3:230-43; September, 1957) concern- 
ing the function of the field of history and 
philosophy of education so important that 
they needed an answer. 

What is most disturbing about the author's 
analysis of the kind of professional program 
necessary for teachers is the separation of 
skills to be learned from the whole area of 
meaning and value. This is the kind of 
separation which has led to the often re- 
peated criticism that teacher education in- 
stitutions are only trade training schools. 
It is based upon a bio-physical concept of 
the learning process, a concept which eval- 
uates experiences in terms of blind habit 
formation. 

There is running throughout the analysis 
an emphasis on the “best general educa- 
tion,” “understanding ’ society,” a “wider 
range of knowledge,” the “inadequacy of 
present-day insights,” . . . and interpreting 
a “field of knowledge in its proper relation 
to the whole of society.” It should be noted 
that all of these concepts are a part of the 
content of the field of the history and 
philosophy of education. Yet, nowhere in 
the pre-service level of instruction is the 
prospective teacher to study either the 
history of education or the philosophy of 
education as a subject. 

There is an assumption on the part of the 
author that the history and philosophy of 
education will be taught on the pre-service 
level “but not as a separate subject.” I 
know of no scholar in the field of the his- 
torical and philosophical foundations of 
education who will accept this assumption 
as valid. Those who would be responsible 


for such instruction would have either little 
or no competency in the field here con- 
cerned. . 

There is a second assumption on the part 
of the author, that the area of the history 
and philosophy of education should not be 
studied until the teacher has mastered “the 
elemental problems of teaching,” which can- 
not be supported by logic or experimental 
evidence. There are several things wrong 
with this assumption. It confuses the prob- 
lem of psychological adaptation with that of 
meaning and value, or, stated otherwise, the 
problem of how to teach with that of what 
to teach. It separates the why of the skill 
from the mechanism of the skill in the pro- 
gram, thus depriving the student of the in- 
sights necessary for his professional growth. 

Finally, it assumes that the college student 
at the undergraduate level of instruction is 
incapable of profiting from the experience 
of studying in the field of the history and 
philosophy of education. It is true that the 
significance of the area in the mind of the 
student is enhanced after the experience of 
teaching, but such is true of any area of 
study. ... 

What is more than clear in a study of the 
present level of competency of our public 
school teachers and administrators is a uni- 
versal weakness in the area of meaning and 
value. . . . To omit the area of historical 
and philosophical knowledge from the pre- 
service training of the teacher will only con- 
tinue our present deficiency. Teaching can 
never become a profession without a basic 
philosophy and without a body of knowledge 
with which that profession can be identified. 


William E. Drake 

Professor, History and Philosophy 
of Education 

The University of Texas 
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Editorial Comments 


Tue EDITORS are pleased to publish 
in this issue several articles on teacher 
certification. This is a timely subject for 
intense study by the profession. 

The current drive to overhaul educa- 
tion, under the aegis of new, enlarged 
demands of society, demands which have 
been emerging since the close of World 
War II, obviously will not leave the 
processes for the certification of teachers 
untouched. These processes have served 
rather well—far better than many critics 
are willing to admit—and states have 
been seeking constant refinement. But 
we have now come upon new, drastically 
changed conditions. 

Now is the time to consider new ap- 
proaches; and we suggest some far-reach- 
ing ones. We know, of course, that these 
developments will not come into being 
tomorrow. But steady evolution in these 
directions can begin now. 

The process, we believe, must be given 
a broader base by reposing more re- 
sponsibility in the profession. In all 
fairness, it must be said that state legal 
authorities can move in this direction 
only as fast as the profession is able and 
willing to accept enlarged responsibili- 
ties. Any fair appraisal of past develop- 
ments would report the state legal au- 
thorities far more sensitive to this de- 
velopment than the profession has been. 

A program of desirable decentraliza- 
tion involves at least three aspects: (1) 
the placing of major responsibility upon 
institutions to recommend graduates for 
certification; (2) the establishing of ma- 
chinery, placing major responsibility 


upon the profession to recommend the 
requirements to be enforced; and (3) the 
placing of reliance upon professional 
associations for certifying competence in 
the specialized areas of teaching. 

The first two suggestions are well on 
the way to common acceptance and 
implementation. The third step now 
needs to be developed. This will require 
time; it will require some alteration of 
state legal machinery; but most of all— 
and more difficult—it will require that 
professional associations be willing to 
serve effectively this new responsibility. 

Little discussion of the first two as- 
pects, therefore, is necessary. The “ap- 
proved-programs” approach is already 
in force, fully or partially, in 17 states, 
and the practice is rapidly growing. In 
short, this approach means that instead 
of certification prescriptions dictating 
teacher education programs, teacher edu- 
cation programs, planned by individual 
colleges in accordance with their own 
facilities and resources and within the 
framework of reasonable accrediting re- 
quirements, will tend to influence ma- 
terially certification prescriptions. And 
it means that approval of certificates for 
teachers will be based upon the recom- 
mendation of preparing institutions 
rather than upon checking the candi- 
date’s credentials against specific course 
requirements. 

A second aspect of the proposed de- 
centralization plan is that extra-legal 
advisory bodies of the profession (such 
as advisory councils on teacher educa- 
tion and certification, special committees, 
and state TEPS commissions) represent- 
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ing the profession and working together, 
will recommend the requirements to be 
enforced for the issuance of certificates. 
It is often suggested that the teaching 
profession, as is the case with virtually all 
other recognized professions, should seek 
legal designation of professional boards 
to administer certification procedures. 
This is an appealing argument, since 
autonomy with regard to admission of 
practitioners is an invariable mark of a 
recognized profession. 

There are, however, two effective 
means by which substantial control of 
admission may be vested in a profession. 
The first, universal among all professions 
except teaching, involves legal enact- 
ments by the states vesting licensing au- 
thority in a professional board. The 
second, a typical practice with teaching, 
is to vest legal authority in a lay board 
(usually a state board of education), 
with extra-legal recommendatory powers 
being accorded professional advisory 
bodies. The latter we favor, although in 
a few states the former is working 
satisfactorily. The other can be as effec- 
tive as the one. 

This brings us to the third phase of 
the proposed decentralization concept 
that, beyond the basic teaching creden- 
tial, the profession takes over. Under 
this plan the state legal authorities 
would have the legal responsibility for 
issuing the general practitioners creden- 
tials. Beyond that, the profession would 
issue the specialized credentials. 

Without using irritating and _irrele- 
vant analogies with the medical profes- 
sion, we may use it to illustrate this 
proposed procedure. Legal licensure 
would involve only the basic general 
credential—in the teaching profession 
this would be the general teaching cer- 
tificate(s). Current trends indicate that 
there should be a general teaching cre- 
dential at the bachelor’'s-degree level, of 
an apprentice or probationary nature, 
and with a permanent or continuing 
credential reflecting full professional 
qualification being issued upon the com- 
pletion of five years of college prepara- 
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tion. These would be general creden- 
tials comparable to the “Doctor of Medi- 
cine” certificate which would not indi- 
cate fields of competence. State legal 
certification would be restricted to these 
credentials—simply certification that the 
holder has completed a program de- 
signed to turn out the competent general 
practitioner. Beyond that, the profession 
would assume responsibility and issue 
certificates of membership in the respec- 
tive subject-field associations. These 
specialized membership certificates 
would require evidence of competence 
in the specialized field and would certify 
this competence. These “certificates of 
membership” (or specialized certificates) 
would have no legal validity; they would 
only serve as authoritative guides to the 
employing school officer in making teach- 
ing assignments. For example, the medi- 
cal profession expects legal licensure 
only of the general practitioner. The 
fields of specialization (internal medi- 
cine; eye, ears, nose, and throat; surgeon; 
etc.) are certified, through additional 
specialized preparation and examination, 
by the American Medical Association. 
These special certificates in medicine 
have no legal validity. But they have 
extraordinary powers in the assignment, 
by doctors seeking competent consultant 
services and by hospitals selecting experts 
for service in the specialized fields. 

If this type of decentralization and, 
we believe, resultant simplification of 
the certification processes are to be 
realized, a drastic overhauling of the 
routine of professional associations is 
implied. It means the establishment of 
membership prerequisites by general as- 
sociations, such as the National Educa- 
tion Association and the state education 
associations—prerequisites which tend to 
guarantee general competence. Thus, 
the NEA and affiliated state associations 
would adopt requirements that would 
admit only persons who have completed 
the minimum preparation, represented 
by the bachelor’s degree, in an institu- 
tion accredited for teacher education, 
and who have also been issued the legal 
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general practitioners credential. As a 
matter of fairness, the new requirements 
would apply only to members admitted 
after the adoption of the prerequisite. 
Already, two state associations—Kansas 
and Maine—have adopted this require- 
ment. 

Moreover, as a guide to local school 
administrators in making teaching assign- 
ments, membership in the academic 
teaching field or subject associations such 
as the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, or the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, and 
others (and this could include state or- 
ganizations as well as national), would be 
based upon, and certify evidence of, 
competence. For the special school serv- 
ice fields — administrative, supervisory. 
teaching, and consultative—there would 
be additional requirements for member- 
ship. 

These prerequisites would (and here 
we are referring to the specialized 
teaching fields, over and beyond the 
general teaching credential) would prob- 
ably include completion of at least 
the master’s degree in the field; and, 
perhaps, an examination designed to 
determine competence in the field. Upon 
admission to membership, the respective 
subject or specialized associations would 
issue a professional certificate indicating 
competence in the field. This certificate 
would be demanded by the employing 
school officer in employment or assign- 
ment of a candidate to teaching in the 
specialized field. 

This procedure would tend to relieve 
state legal authorities of the difficult 
task of examining candidates and certi- 
fying competence in the specialized 
fields. It would eliminate a mountain 


pile of specific course prescriptions which 
tend to become so specialized and de- 
tailed that a competent practitioner in 
one state may be a maverick in another. 

Moreover, such a development would 
tend to place the responsibility for as- 


signing teachers upon the local school 
administrators, and for policing the as- 
signments upon the appropriate accredit- 
ing agencies, rather than upon a central 
agency such as the state certification 
officer. We believe that this is where 
such authority appropriately should be 
lodged. 

Admittedly, this proposal calls for 
radical departures from _ traditional 
methods. But it is an attainable one, 
and responsibility for its realization 
rests basically with the profession, not 
the state legal authorities. This pro- 
posal immediately raises the serious ques- 
tion of possible effect upon membership 
in professional organizations. There are 
good reasons for surmising that its 
effect upon membership would be favor- 
able, not adverse. As Carr-Sanders has 
observed, “The role of a professional 
association is to admit the competent, 
reject the incompetent.” This is the big 
role of professional associations in the 
concept of the layman. So complex has 
life become that laymen must depend 
upon professional organizations to certi- 
fy the competent. This role has been 
extended even to skilled technical fields. 
Instead of decreasing membership, noth- 
ing could so stimulate the desire to be 
accepted as a member as rigorous re- 
quirements which are tantamount to 
certification of competence. The time 
has come for the NEA and state educa- 
tion associations to define and enforce 
some minimum prerequisites for mem- 
bership, prerequisites designed to assure 
competence, and the sooner the better. 

State legal agencies have had thrust 
upon them the exercising of nearly a 
score of police powers through certifica- 
tion. This is an impossible burden. The 
profession must assume some of these 
powers, with the attendant responsibili- 
ties. As radical as the above proposals 
may appear, they are not new. In 1857, 
at the first meeting of the National 
Teachers Association (now the NEA), 
William Russell suggested: 








The term “professional” recalls the ancient 
practice in colleges of examining a student 
when he “professed” to be prepared for ad- 
vancement from one stage or form of study 
to another, or to have finished the requisite 
studies of a given course. . . . 

Before entering on the practice of any of 
the professions mentioned, the candidate had 
still another process of examination to 
undergo, at the hands of the actual members 
of the profession, as is virtually the case at 
the present day when a lawyer is admitted 
to the bar, a physician to the membership 
of a state or national medical association, or 
a licentiate is ordained for the ministry. 

Whenever it shall please the members of 
any of our state professional associations of 
teachers to adopt a similar practice, and 
subject all candidates for membership to 
examination as a condition of receiving a 
certification of membership, the vocation of 
teaching will be legally entitled, under such 
circumstances, to become and to be recog- 
nized as a “profession.” . . . 

The supposition that a state association 
of teachers, when once formed and recog- 
nized as such by the legislature of the state, 
needs any further legislative sanction to 
enable it to confer a certificate of member- 
ship, is a mistake which has unduly delayed 
the proper action of such associations in 
more than one instance. It is for such an 
association itself, mot the state, to say 
whether it shall become a “closed corpora- 
tion,” an exclusive examining and _ self- 
licensing body, or not. No act of legislature 
can constitute teaching a profession. 

A national association of teachers, when 
duly organized and incorporated, might per- 
form a valuable service to the interests of 
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education, both for teachers and the com- 
munity in general, by assuming the responsi- 
bility of admitting or rejecting candidates 
for membership, and for our various grades 
of schools, by some fixed and universal 
standard. Certificates founded on such a 
principle would possess a high value as pro- 
fessional documents, whose currency would 
properly be co-extensive with the Union, 
and would insure to their possessors im- 
mediate acceptance in their profession, 
wherever they might establish themselves, 
while the security in such cases would be 
equally valuable to the community, as the 
assurance of obtaining a competent teacher 
in whatever grade of schools the applicant 
might be employed.! 

The teaching profession is maturing, 
is growing both in competence and 
sensitiveness to its responsibilities to the 
public. The time has come for it to 
begin to take an advanced step toward 
full professional status—and toward 
effective national reciprocity in teacher 
certification. Most of the efforts in 
recent years to refine certification proc- 
esses constitute only a tinkering, a re- 
shuffling of old formulas, a rearrange- 
ment of course prescriptions and hours. 
This procedure is largely bankrupt, in 
the light of new increasingly complex 
needs. The time and the demands dic- 
tate a new approach, broad and decisive. 
Are we up to it?—T. M. S. 





*William Russell, “National Organization of 
Teachers,” NEA Addresses and Proceedings, 


1857-1870. Vol. 1-11, p. 15-24. 














Should Teachers Be Politically Active? 


Democracy can be successful only 
to the degree that citizens accept their 
responsibilities. Yet two-thirds of the 
teachers of this country have said that 
they do not think they should take part 
in any type of political activity. This 
attitude was revealed in the NEA re- 
search study of 1957, The Status of the 
American Public School Teacher. 


For two years the NEA Citizenship 
Committee has sought ways to change 
this prevailing opinion among teachers. 
Its major goal is to make every teacher 
a politically literate and full-time voting 
citizen. However, a teacher highly com- 
petent and dedicated to raising the level 
of the teaching profession recently said 
concerning the program of the Citizen- 
ship Committee: 


I believe, this is not the correct approach. 
It will create more problems than it solves. 
It does not represent a mature profession in 
action. 


It is reasonable to assume that not only 
is this the attitude of the majority of 
teachers, but that many other people 
also feel that teachers should remain 
aloof from politics. They fail to realize 
that to look with disdain on politics is 
to deny and to destroy the very founda- 
tions upon which this country rests. At 
any time it would be unfortunate to 
have a large segment of our educated 
population refuse to take the practical 
action necessary in a country like ours. 
At this time it can be disastrous. Un- 
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Andrena Crockett Briney 

Middle Tennessee State College 
Training School 

Murfreesboro, Tennessee 





Mrs. Briney’s challange to the 
profession and to teacher educa- 
tion institutions is both timely 
and cogent. “. . . the need for 
teachers to be good [politically 
literate and active] citizens is more 
urgent today than ever before in 
our history.” 

Mrs. Briney, past president of 
the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, has been a member of 
the NEA Citizenship Committee 
for two years.—Editor. 











questionably the need for teachers to be 
good citizens is more urgent today than 
ever before in our history. 

Being a good citizen requires time, 
thought and effort. Beyond the obliga- 
tion to register and vote, the good citizen 
takes part in the affairs that are the 
common interest of all Americans. He 
knows that every citizen must play some 
part in the conduct of public business. 
He is informed concerning candidates 
and issues and his vote reflects that in- 
formation. He knows the voting record 
of his representatives and his vote re- 
flects that knowledge. He keeps his repre- 
sentatives informed about what he wants 
and what he thinks should be done, be- 
cause he is aware that communication is 
the basis of representative government. 
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He uses his influence in formulating 
public opinion. He recognizes the politi- 
cal conditions that have fostered the 
growth of this country. He is willing to 
help make decisions on state, national 
and international problems. He remem- 
bers that freedom can be maintained 
only by the individual citizen's applica- 
tion of himself to politics—an action de- 
manded by a country in which people 
govern themselves. In its best sense, being 
a politician means participation in the 
political processes necessary to demo- 
cratic government. So the good citizen 
is of necessity the good politician. 

It is true that if one is to be a good 
citizen, he must be a good person first. 
Certainly many of the teachers who re- 
fuse to take part in politics fulfill this 
requirement. It is also true that among 
them are many persons of intelligence, 
who are greatly concerned about the 
dificult problems facing this country. 
Their wisdom, good will and intelligence 
may be of little value, however, if they 





Webster defines a politician as 
“one versed or experienced in the 
art of government.” In this sense 
each citizen in a self-governing na- 
tion has an obligation to be a 
politician. And teachers ought to 
lead in interest and knowledge of 
politics. 

Communities will benefit when 
all teachers accept the rights and 
responsibilities of political citizen- 
ship. In so doing, teachers will be 
contributing that which every 
citizen owes to our self-government. 
And, in strong likelihood, teachers 
who are themselves active partici- 
pants in government will be more 
competent and effective teachers of 
citizenship.—NEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee, “We Build a Platform,” p. 
9 
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fail to participate fully as citizens. The 
wealth of good intentions and good ideas 
of these teachers must be converted into 
action in order that our country may 
benefit from the training and superior 
ability of this group. 

Teachers should consider seriously the 
consequences of their refusal to accept 
the full exercise of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of political citizenship. Can 
democracy survive, if the members of 
every professional group take the at- 
titude that they must wash their hands 
of all political activity? 

Can we afford to have questions of 
supreme importance to the survival of 
America decided solely by professional 
politicians, however loyal or dedicated 
they may be? The situation becomes 
even more dangerous if the politicians 
represent in the main those elements 
of our population most easily led or 
blinded by propaganda. 

Teachers, because of their training 
and educational background, should be 
able to evaluate issues and recognize 
propaganda that is being used to be- 
cloud issues. They should constitute 
a group of politically literate citizens 
who can make valuable contributions to 
the discussion and resolution of the 
grave issues which face the nation. It can 
even prove disastrous if teachers fail to 
do their share to make effective demo- 
cratic government a reality. 


Identifying The Teacher's Role 


Even though teachers often fail to be 
politically active citizens they do accept 
teaching of citizenship as one of their 
first responsibilities. There are few if 
any teachers who would not agree with 
this statement: 


The development of good citizens is the 
most important function of the nation’s 
schools. Without well-informed, active, 
honest, loyal citizens the American way of 
life cannot survive. Schools are and must 


continue to be society's great instrument for 
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the training of youth in the activities of the 
good citizen.! 

Education has always been expected 
to make a substantial contribution in 
this area. Leaders early in our history 
recognized that education for all was 
essential. Public schools thus became a 
necessity to meet the need for people 
educated in citizenship. Teachers have 
long realized that only as the schools 
succeed in strengthening citizenship do 
they succeed at all; and they realize that 
today world events have made this a task 
of the greatest urgency. 

In spite of their firm convictions con- 
cerning the necessity of teaching citizen- 
ship and in spite of considerable effort on 
their part, teachers have not been en- 
tirely successful in developing good 
citizens. There are conditions that indi- 
cate a definite lack in American civic 
education. Many people are seriously 
concerned about the level of citizenship 
existing in this country. 

There is ample proof that schools have 
not succeeded in motivating and training 
all citizens to be intelligent, habitual 
voters. After reviewing the voting record 
and obvious lack of political informa- 
tion, Dr. George Gallup concluded that 
“something must be seriously wrong with 
a form of education which permits this 
situation to exist.”? Too many citizens 
neglect their civic duties. In many state 
and local elections less than half of those 
eligible to vote actually appear at the 
polls. It is an accepted fact that Ameri- 
cans would rather give money than time 
or personal interest. “The social system 
that turns over great charity drives to 
professional organizers on a commission 
basis, is the social system that turns over 
politics, local and state, to professionals 
on a commission basis. Society is lucky 


‘Stanley E. Dimond, Schools and the Develop- 
ment of Good Citizens (Detroit: Wayne Univer- 
sity Press, 1953) p. 1. 

*George H. Gallup, “They Want to Be Good 
Citizens,” National Municipal Review XXXVI: 
27; 1947. 


if the mercenaries take St. Paul’s advice 
and are content with their pay.’ 

As Herbert Morrison expressed it, 
“Too many of our so-called democratic 
institutions are little better than shams 
which are run by small minorities in 
the name of large bodies of citizens who 
take not the least political interest.’ 


In a democracy citizens have obliga- 
tions as well as privileges. There is 
evidence that there is a greater con- 
sciousness of the rights .than of the 
obligations of citizenship. In response to 
the question, “What does democracy 
mean to you?” 163 high school pupils 
expressed 768 ideas. Six hundred-ninety 
of these ideas were associated with 
“rights” and only 78 of them with ob- 
ligations. Rights were stressed while 
obligations were mentioned infrequent- 
ly.5 It is doubtful that this attitude is 
limited to high school pupils. 


There is evidence that it is public 
laziness that lays the foundation for 
machine power and boss rule. The theme 
of the book, You're the Boss, by Ed 
Flynn of the Bronx was, “If the Boss, 
the sovereign People, prefer to contract 
out the business of local government, 
they will receive many tenders and the 
winner will be a machine.’® 


How can the inertia, the passivity and 
the political inarticulateness of so many 
people in our country be explained? It 
is reasonable to assume that the attitude 
of the teaching profession toward politics 
has contributed to this _ situation. 
Teachers no doubt have had a share in 
developing the attitude that politics is 
of necessity “dirty’’ and therefore it is 
commendable to have no part in it. 


It is more than a possibility that 
teachers with practical political ex- 


*D. W. Brogan, Politics in America 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954) p. 141. 

‘Ibid., p. 140. 

*Stanley E. Dimond, op. cit., p. 74, 75. 

*Edward J. Flynn, You’re the Boss (New York: 
Viking Press, 1947). 
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perience can teach citizenship more 
effectively. By taking an active part in 
government, they can become politically 
literate. More important they will set 
a proper example of civic obligation and 
practice. There is an increasing number 
of people who feel that if teachers teach 
citizenship, they must have a true un- 
derstanding of the way government 
works. They must have sufficient first- 
hand information to teach about public 
affairs and help their students acquire 
knowledge fitted for practical action. As 
Senator John Kennedy expressed it, 
“Teachers who have had practical ex- 
perience in politics are in a position to 
teach facts, not fantasy, concerning this 
government.”? 

Stanley Kelley concluded that if de- 
mocracy is to survive, “we will have to 
raise the level of education in general 
and of political sophistication in par- 
ticular.”’§ 

Dr. William G. Carr, NEA Executive 
Secretary, has said, “A teacher who takes 
a responsible, adult part in public 
affairs, will be a better teacher because 
he is a better citizen.’’® 

The development of good citizens is 
the major function of tax-supported 
educational institutions. It is of concern 
to many people whether teachers who 
are not themselves politically literate can 
meet this challenge. It would seem, then, 
that teachers should take an intelligent 
and active part in politics in order to 
prepare themselves for this—their most 
important responsibility. 





"John Kennedy, “The Education of a Poli- 
tician,” Address to the American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, February, 
1957. 


*Stanley Kelley, “Afterthoughts on Madison 
Avenue Politics.” Article originally prepared for 
presentation at the Public Affairs Institute of 
Lake Forest College, November 23-24, 1956. 

*William G. Carr, “Teacher-Citizens,” NEA 
Journal 47:34; January 1957. 
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Overcoming Aversion to Politics 

If teachers should be politically active 
in order to give strength to our democ- 
racy and in order to teach citizenship 
more adequately, it follows that great 
effort must be made to overcome the 
aversion to politics that now exists in 
the teaching profession. 

Significant conclusions of the five-year 
Detroit Citizenship Education Study 
were: “Improvement in citizenship will 
not come by directives and edicts from 
experts or by vaguely hoping that it will 
be a by-product and emerge as the over- 
tones of good teaching.” Providing for 
pupils’ experiences which foster an 
understanding of democracy depends 
upon the teachers’ understanding of 
democracy.!! 


In the improvement of citizenship education, 
the importance of the teacher cannot be 
overlooked. His initial professional training 
is crucial.!2 

Thus, an important part of each 
teacher's preparation should be educa- 
tion for full civic competence. We can- 
not continue to leave to chance adequate 
preparation for such an essential task. 
There has been little done in this area 
to date, however. 

Teacher education institutions feel 
keenly their responsibility for improving 
the education of American youth. 
Perhaps such institutions can make their 
greatest contribution by providing edu- 
cational programs that will develop 
teachers who possess political enthusiasm 
and skill. This will not be an easy task. 
Stanley Dimond wisely observed, “There 
is no pill that we can prescribe. Citizen- 
ship education is still a complex, mysteri- 
ous process shrouded from full vision.” 





*Arnold R. Meier, Florence Damon Cleary, 
and Alice M. Davis, A Curriculum for Citizen- 
ship (Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1952) 
p- 397. 

"“Ibid., p. 402. 

*Ibid., p. 408. 

*Stanley Dimond, op. cit., p. 205-06. 


























SHOULD TEACHERS BE POLITICALLY ACTIVE 1] 


Developing a program designed to 
help teachers to develop full civic com- 
petence will require the earnest and best 
thinking of all persons concerned with 
raising the level of teacher education and 
the standards of the teaching profession. 
Teacher education institutions and pro- 
fessional organizations can well devote 
their best efforts to the search for such a 
program. It will require an inspired and 
highly professional type of training if 
students in these institutions are to be- 
come teachers who possess civic com- 
petence. In spite of the difficulty no 
effort should be spared to achieve this 
goal, for as a result the country would be 
immeasurably strengthened by having in 
its schools teachers who: (1) accept 
politics as a necessary and not necessarily 
evil part of democracy and as an integral 
part of life in the United States; (2) ap- 
praise realistically the contributions 
politics has made in the development 
and growth of this country; (3) possess 
a set of values for judging political ac- 
tion based upon idealism rather than 


fantasy; (4) accept the responsibility of 
being politically literate; (5) vote and 
take part in the conduct of public busi- 
ness; (6) retain an abiding faith that 
democratic procedures can solve prob- 
lems; (7) make vocal and audible the 
ideals of this country which might other- 
wise be silenced. 

Of course, many people for various 
and often sincere reasons will object 
to a program designed to produce polit- 
ically literate teachers and active citizens. 
Yet, teachers cannot refuse with good 
conscience to participate intelligently in 
determining the destiny of this country. 
They cannot refuse to make every effort 
to inspire the young people of America 
to be active citizens throughout their 
lives. Can there be a goal more worthy 
of “a mature profession in action”? No 
problem should be of greater concern 
to the teaching profession than that of 
educating its members to have the skill 
and faith to reach the goal of full civic 
competence for all teachers. 





Education: Teacher and Citizen 


The October 1952 issue of Educational Leadership was devoted almost entirely to the 
dual role of the educator—teacher and citizen. Educational Leadership is published by 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Education 
Association. 











Understanding Human Rights: A Function 


of Teacher Education 


Tue struggle for the protection of the 
rights of the individual against society 
and against the state is as old as the 
history of mankind. The organized in- 
ternational effort to protect human 
rights is something new in history. 

Throughout the nineteenth century 
and in the beginning of the present 
century, the sovereign states into which 
the world was divided decided entirely 
for themselves what treatment they 
wished to mete out to their populations. 
Poverty and insecurity characterized the 
lives of uncounted millions all over the 
globe. There were those who lived in 
slums; those who were undernourished; 
those who were sick; those who were un- 
educated; and those -who were barred 
from enjoying the cultural and technical 
achievements of modern civilization. 
The peoples of the world were treated 
fairly well by their rulers. Their right to 
be free from oppressive state interference 
was, on the whole, respected. 

The events of World War I destroyed 
the comparative security which the rank 
and file of populations had enjoyed, at 
least as far as their bare lives and funda- 
mental liberties were concerned. Before 
World War II, people realized that there 
is a close connection between the main- 
tenance of human rights within the 
states and the maintenance of peace be- 
tween nations. 

The protection of human rights was 
evident in the proclamation of the Four 


Eva M. Dratz 

Director, Department of Elementary 
Education 

Western College for Women 
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Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, the 
Declaration of the United Nations, the 
proposals of Dumbarton Oaks, and the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

The San Francisco Charter of the 
United Nations deals with human rights 
in not less than seven places. The in- 
dividual organs of the United Nations 
are charged with the promotion of these 
rights within their particular jurisdic- 
tion. 

Everyone must realize that “The Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights” is 
not so much a legal document as it is the 
moral commitment of the state mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The Dec- 
laration enumerates and proclaims the 
inviolable rights of man. The govern- 
ments of the world will accept this 
document only if the peoples of the 
world are prepared to submit to the 
limitations of their sovereignty. 


Education and Human Rights 


Educators who recognize the values 
of democracy in the classroom are the 
major element in forging indestructible 
unity. Instructors who realize the prob- 
lem of educational fundamentals sense 
the values in which culture is rooted and 
the problems encountered in_ their 
achievement. These fundamentals can be 
determined with assurance only as 


teachers, who know our society and its 
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values, its resources, and its problems, 
plan school experiences so that each 
student achieves his full potentialities 
at each stage of development. 

Educators must realize that it is pos- 
sible that our civilization can be de- 
stroyed by unbelievable weapons and 
that these students must learn how to 
face facts and to function rapidly and 
with intelligent assurance in a shifting 
world. 

It was Disraeli who said that “a uni- 
versity should be a place of light and 
liberty and of learning.” This problem 
of man’s right to knowledge and its free 
use is an aspect of personal liberty and 
freedom. Knowledge is the essential tool 
in the creation and maintenance of 
democracy and freedom. In an_ ideal 
world, there will be no frontiers which 
will bar man’s attempts to seek truth. 
With all the wonderful discoveries of 
modern science and knowledge enabling 
the illimitable resources of nature to 
be devoted to the service of mankind 
rather than its destruction, civilization 
can flourish as it never has before. Uni- 
versities can become a brotherhood of 
free inquiry and research, an exchange 
of knowledge and ideas contributing to 
spiritual, mental, and material growth 
of man. The big problem is to establish 
man’s right to knowledge. Courage, 
truth, dignity, understanding, and con- 
stant observance of the rights of all 
humans are the weapons that all educa- 
tors must use and encourage their stu- 
dents to advocate. 


International Understanding at 
Western College 
For more than 50 years, Western Col- 
lege for Women has included among its 
students women from many lands. Inter- 
national understanding, developed 


through personal friendship and shared 
experience, has enriched the lives of both 
the American and the foreign students. 
The College is now placing renewed 


emphasis on international and intercul- 
tural education. The curriculum in- 
cludes more offerings in intercultural 
studies, and opportunities are given to 
students to gain information about and 
understanding of nations and cultures 
other than their own. 

Through the liberal arts program, 
Western College wishes to provide its 
students from many countries with fun- 
damental knowledge of the world com- 
munity, world problems, and _ world 
peace. The non-academic life of the 
campus offers positive advantages in in- 
ternational living through personal as- 
sociations in the informal atmosphere 
of a small residence college. 

Western believes that the new inter- 
national and intercultural emphasis will 
best enable it to fulfill its educational 
responsibility to the society of our day 
through encouragement of general atti- 
tudes of good will toward all peoples 
and appreciation of the values of all 
civilizations. Students studying United 
States civilization undertake special 
projects during summer vacations and 
on other occasions which permit par- 
ticipation in and observation of various 
aspects of typical American life. 

Living together affords opportunities 
for exchanging understandings of cus- 
toms, of religions, of viewpoints, of atti- 
tudes, of responsibilities, and of life in 
each country. 


Summer Travel Seminar 


One of the unique features of the in- 
ternational emphasis at Western College 
for Women is the use of the summer 
travel seminar as one step in learning 
about the peoples of the world. 

Each year at Western College for 
Women a different geographic area is 
studied. Visiting area specialists offer 
background courses on the part of the 
world from which they come. Four years 
ago, two visiting Danish professors gave 
courses on the history and contemporary 
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problems of Europe. In the school year 
of 1954-55, the concentration was on 
Latin America, with Miss Angelica 
Mendoza as the visiting professor. In 
1955-56, Dr. Safwat of the University 
of Alexandria in Egypt was the visiting 
professor from that region and was one 
of the authorities for the seminar in the 
Near East. 

Students are encouraged to take these 
courses during their Junior year. They 
are then eligible to visit the region. 
For instance, during the month of July, 
1955, the Western group traveled from 
Miami, Florida, to Peru, where they 
spent 12 days. Then, they flew across 
Lake Titacaca, stopping at La Paz and 
landing in Chile, where they spent ten 
more days. After an overnight stop in 
Buenos Aires they visited Santos, Sao 
Paulo, and Rio de Janeiro to get some 
idea of the enormous land of Brazil and 
to note its achievements and its prob- 
lems. Flying north, their next port of call 
was at Caracas, Venezuela. Following a 
weekend there, the seminar returned to 
Miami by way of several of the Carib- 
bean islands. 

The third step, following background 
study under a visiting scholar and the 
summer trip to the area, is for the stu- 
dent to carry on further study utilizing 
seminar observations. Students are able 
to do senior research projects with more 
than secondary sources on which to base 
them. For example, one student, a major 
in mathematics, spent a profitable morn- 
ing in Tehran visiting an outstanding 
mathematician and discussing the mathe- 
matical theories of Omar Khayyam, on 
which she did further research. 

In addition to observing the impact 
of American industry on various areas, 
an effort is made to understand the his- 
tory and cultural background of the 
people, as well as some of the contem- 
porary problems. In Santiago, Chile, the 
university women there presented a most 
interesting program in which an archi- 


tect, a doctor, a social worker, and other 
professional women, told why they had 
gone into their particular professions, 
what their training had been, and what 
rights women had in other fields. 

In 1956-57, the group concentrated on 
the Far East. The emphasis for the cur- 
rent school year is on Africa and Europe's 
colonial expansion into that great con- 
tinent. A variety of special programs has 
brought the attention of the whole 
campus to the challenge of the awaken- 
ing of the continent of Africa. 


The Western College 
Government Association 

All Western students not only have the 
opportunities of satisfying educational 
and cultural needs, but they have the 
privilege of participating in an organiza- 
tion in which every individual has the 
maximum possible opportunity for the 
realization of his own potentialities, both 
as an individual and as a member of an 
organized group. 

In May, 1926, the Student Government 
League, which had been in successful 
operation since 1907, drew up and adopt- 
ed a new constitution and, in the autumn 
of that year, the Western College 
Government Association came _ into 
existence. The new organization grew 
out of a need for greater flexibility and 
more democratic representation § in 
government. The membership included 
both faculty and students. A Judicial 
Board and Parliament replaced the old 
Central Board. Every function of the 
government operated under a well-estab- 
lished and remarkably successful honor 
system. There have been changes and 
modifications through the years, but the 
Government Association has continued 
under the 1926 Charter. The results have 
been a recognition of the rights of the 
faculty and of the students, and a 
sympathetic cooperation between faculty 
and students of which the College is 
justly proud. In the Western College Stu- 
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dent Handbook one will read, “The 
foundation stone of the College Govern- 
ment Association is Honor. The con- 
fidence placed in us by the faculty de- 
mands that we, in turn, guard our most 
priceless possession, the high standard of 
honor, which has always marked the 
work and play of Western.” 

Students from other lands participate 
in this program which recognizes the 
problems, the needs, and the rights of 
the majority of the students. The stu- 
dents of this nation have many oppor- 
tunities to share their experiences and to 
learn from the experiences of students 
who are citizens in other lands. 

The college has another obligation, 
which is to assist students to move from 
where they are in their thinking and 
skills when they come to college. They 
often find themselves reveling in newly- 
found freedoms for which they are not 
yet prepared by adequate self-discipline. 
They find themselves in conflict with 
accepted social patterns and with tradi- 
tions previously developed by former stu- 
dents. The essential basis of human rela- 
tions is mutuality. Western’s program 
recognizes its obligations to society and 
to each student. 

Western students may choose their 
field of concentration at the end of their 
sophomore year. They have had many 
opportunities to develop their capacity, 
consciously and responsibly, to partici- 
pate in decisions affecting deportment of 
students in such a way as to feel un- 
coerced and partly responsible for the 
outcome. 


Education Majors 


Majors in education realize that their 
objectives are to prepare future leaders to 
meet the challenge of the years to come. 
They must have within themselves the 
knowledge of understandings and _ atti- 
tudes they seek to build in their stu- 
dents. These majors realize that each 
nation and each individual has a role 





Understanding human rights is a 
very personal function. But, to be 
understood, rights must first be 
recognized and then be translated 
into such terms as behavior, view- 
points, attitudes, and appreciations. 

Recently, in one history class at 
Western College for Women stu- 
dents were given ten minutes to 
enumerate the rights which they 
most appreciated on the WCW 
campus. The following represents 
one student's list as submitted: 


What Rights at Western 
Mean Most to Me 

The right to fully understand the 
“why’s” and “wherefore’s” of all 
of Western. 

The right to be generously accepted 
as a whole person by professors 
and by students. 

The right to express an opinion, big 
or small, right or wrong. 

The right to be individually trusted. 

The right to build our own beliefs 
and be encouraged to do so. 

The right to join or not to join as 
we wish, and be accepted. 

The right to be accepted as an in- 
dividual disjoined from __back- 
ground. 

The right to make a mistake, to 
overcome it, to be forgiven, en- 
couraged and helped. 

The right to grow. 











in world affairs; that teachers deal with 
attitudes as well as facts; that attitudes 
are acquired; that they cannot decide the 
fate of the world, but that their influence 
can help achieve the fullest measure of 
peace and well-being in this world. 

These majors are learning how to help 
children realize that in order to live 
peacefully with one another, there must 
be a universal desire for recognizing the 
rights of the individual in the class, the 
community, the state, the nation, and the 
world. 
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Our majors realize. that youths of to- 
day are not basically different from 
youths of past generations. We know 
that they react to tension, conflict, and 
insecurity in the same way youth in the 
past reacted. These students have learned 
that youth reflects his environment and 
what his world has made him. They have 
learned, through their early experience 
and during their first two years at col- 
lege, that every student has certain 
human rights, for he is a human being. 
In the methods courses of content sub- 
jects, the students learn how to provide 
each pupil an environment that will 
help him to maintain a sense of personal 
worth and belonging with a feeling of 
security and freedom from burdensome 
fears and anxieties; how to develop in 
each pupil a desire for responsibility; 
and how to help each child to recognize 
the rights of all members of the group in 
which he lives. 

For the age group which these future 
teachers have decided to teach they are 
given opportunities to plan and to de- 
velop units which will suggest experi- 
ences in recognizing problems, promot- 
ing group welfare, respecting human 
equality, resolving conflicts, and meeting 
individual as well as group needs. 

Through democratically planned activ- 
ities in daily living, children will gain 
practical insights into democratic proc- 
esses. The student's personal as well as 
vicarious experiences in this College have 
and will enable them to be intelligently 
aware of the purposes and the rights of 
the community in which they teach and 
the rights of the administrators, the 
teachers, and the pupils. 

Last year, the elementary department 
inaugurated the course, “Teaching In- 
ternational Understanding.” Opportuni- 
ties for understanding the achievements 
and problems of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies were the prin- 
cipal objectives. Radio and _ television 
programs, recordings, articles in the 


weekly newspaper, interviews with Col- 
lege guests, participation in panels with 
foreign students and with students in 
neighboring universities, programs for 
the International Relations group in the 
local AAUW, preparation of units which 
emphasized rights of the elementary 
pupils, and letters to interest citizens in 
the home community were a few of the 
activities for which the class assumed 
responsibility. 

In regard to the teaching of “The Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights,” 
Carleton Washburne! briefly states the 
consensus of the majority of interested 
citizens: 


No mere reading of the Declaration is 
sufhcient. Discussion of it is important, but 
not enough. In each community, in each 
classroom, the principles of the Declaration 
need to be considered in relation to the 
immediate local conditions. In our own 
community where we live, are there any of 
these fundamental rights which are not be- 
ing adequately granted to every individual? 
In our state, do we have the laws that we 
should have to give these rights to every 
person, and are the laws being effectively 
enforced? Are our national and interna- 
tional policies geared to the ideals ex- 
pressed in this Declaration? 

[We] .. . must act within our own group, 
in our own classroom, and our own com- 
munity, to see that the fundamental ideals 
of respect, friendship, tolerance and under- 
standing are extended to every person, re- 
gardless of his political, religious, racial or 
economic status. We do not have to agree 
with each other. Indeed, we cannot all 
agree with each other without stagnation of 
all progress, but we can respect one another's 
rights, as defined in this Declaration, respect 
them in practice as well as theory. It is as 
each individual puts the Declaration into 
action in his own life, and works toward 
putting in into action in the life of his 
community and his state and nation, that 
the ideals of the “Declaration of Human 
Rights” can be realized. 

*Carleton 
(New York: 
p. 138. 


Washburne, The World’s Good 
The John Day Company, 1954) 














Procedures Used By the California 
Committee on Credential Revision 


Revision of the credential structure 
in California has evoked considerable 
discussion since a statement of the new 
proposals appeared in the December 
issue of the Journal.' As important and 
far-reaching as are the revision commit- 
tee’s recommendations for reducing Cali- 
fornia’s complex system of 59 separate 
credentials to a mere four, perhaps of 
greater interest to those in other states is 
the committee’s makeup and how it 
worked. 


Make-up of the Committee 


Fourteen persons were jointly ap- 
pointed to the statewide committee by 
two appointing authorities, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(Roy Simpson) and the President of the 
California Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion (Arnold Joyal). No effort was made 
to secure a “representative” committee as 
is the usual practice in appointing a 
statewide committee. This was done for 
two reasons: First, the committee was to 
be a small working group; and second, 
regardless of the number appointed, it 
could not represent all the various 
groups concerned with certification and 
still be a committee. Those selected were 
14 persons of recognized standing in edu- 
cational circles who had at some time in 
their professional careers displayed an 
active interest in teacher education-certi- 
fication work. As originally constituted, 

‘Carl Larson, “California Plans to Simplify 


Certification Structure,” Journal of Teacher 
Education 4:420-41; December 1957. 
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only three members were from teacher 
education institutions; the others were 
from various levels and fields of educa- 
tion, plus an active school board member 
who had been the teacher education 
chairman of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

The directive to the committee was to 
provide a basic framework rather than 
to determine requirements for specific 
credentials. Thus it chiefly was con- 
cerned with seeking answers to such 
basic questions as: (1) What purpose 
should be served by a licensure system 
in education? (2) What are the desirable 
characteristics of a certification struc- 
ture? 


Open Meetings 

The committee early agreed that since 
it was not representative in the usual 
sense, it must give all groups with an 
interest and stake in certification an 
opportunity to appear before it and to 
be heard. This was decided upon not 
only for “strategic” purposes, but equally 
important, in order to acquaint the com- 
mittee with the various complex prob- 
lems it faced. A week was spent by the 
committee in August of 1955 at Stanford 
University hearing representatives from 
various professional and lay groups who 
had opinions to express, points of view 
to share, or axes to grind. First to con- 
tribute their ideas were representatives 
of various subject-matter fields from the 
State Department of Education. These 
were followed by administrators of ele- 
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mentary, secondary, and junior college 
districts, plus superintendents from uni- 
fied districts and county school offices, 
PTA leaders, school board representa- 
tives, and college and university person- 
nel. All presentations were recorded for 
later study by the committee. 


Consultants and Research 


The committee, although working 
without funds, was able to call upon a 
variety of outside experts for advice. 
Among those who met with the com- 
mittee at one time or another during its 
three years of operation were: Wendell 
C. Allen, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State of Washington, 
who had recently directed a similar over- 
haul of the Washington certification 
structure; W. Earl Armstrong, Executive 
Director of the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education; T. 
M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary of the 
NEA’s National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards; 
and Herschel Morgan, credential expert 
for the California State Department of 
Education. 

Through its chairman, Lucien Kinney 
(Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity), the committee secured the assist- 
ance of a research consultant, Jack 
Archer, who was then working on his 
doctorate at Stanford University. Under 
the committee's direction, Archer con- 
ducted a number of fruitful researches, 
including: (1) a survey of practices and 
trends in various states, (2) a historical 
review of the certification movement in 
California and the nation, and (3) an 
analysis of the certification and accredi- 
tation practices of the other well-known 
professions. 


Planning for Committee Meetings 


Written proposals and summaries of 
research were sent to each member in 
time for him to study them prior to the 
meeting. Consequently, fewer meetings 


were necessary (important, since no 
special finances were made available for 
the work of the committee) and mem- 
bers’ time was more efficiently used at 
committee meetings. The “before meet- 
ing” study materials were prepared upon 
request by the chairman, by the research 
assistant, or by a member of the com- 
mittee. For example, after two years of 
study the committee was ready to recom- 
mend a plan for the number and kind of 
credentials to be recommended. The 
chairman asked the secretary to prepare 
a plan, based on the committee's beliefs 
and assumptions, so the group would 
have something “to shoot at” during its 
final two-day meeting. In this case, the 
secretary prepared a report for a three- 
credential system (a general teaching 
credential and two advanced credentials 
—one for pupil personnel services and 
one for supervision-administration). Af- 
ter a meeting lasting two days and 
nights, the committee changed this to a 
four-credential plan (two teaching cre- 
dentials) which was its final recommen- 
dation. 

Without such care having been exer- 
cised in preparing for meetings, the 
committee still might be in the process 
of arriving at final decisions. 


Progress Reports and Reactions 

At all times the committee attempted 
to keep those in the field informed of its 
thinking and sought reactions to its 
ideas. This was done at the end of its 
first year of work when a progress report 
was circulated throughout the state and 
published in the CTA Journal, the State 
Department of Education’s monthly 
organ, California Schools, and the Calt- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education. 
Specific reactions were solicited. The 
same was done at the end of the second 
year of work. In addition, every oppor- 
tunity was used to present reports to the 
profession at local, regional, and state 
meetings of every important group in 
California. On certain specific issues— 
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e.g., the placing of greater responsibility 
for screening on teacher education insti- 
tutions—the colleges and _ universities 
were circularized for their considered 
written reaction to the committee's pro- 


posals. 


Writing and Presenting the Report 


Early in its deliberations (thanks to 
the “many-committeed” experience of 
some of its members) it was agreed to 
work in meetings for agreement on basic 
ideas, rather than the specific wording 
of concepts. Thus the committee seldom 
was “bogged down” with the usual com- 
mittee haggling over words, sentences, 
commas, and periods. When agreement 
on the idea was reached, an individual 
member was assigned to write it up for 
later review. 

With the report written, the entire 
committee met for two hours with the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and key members of his staff for a 
complete presentation and discussion of 
its findings. A similar meeting with the 
California Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion was held; the Council agreed to 
“endorse and support” the recommenda- 
tions. 


Interpreting the Recommendations 


Now that the committee has com- 
pleted its assignment, its report must be 
explained and interpreted. In accepting 
the report, the State Superintendent 
said: 

The first thing that I intend to do is to 
obtain the reaction to this report of pro- 
fessional people and certain lay people 
throughout California. I intend to write a 
letter to the administrator of every school 
district in the State asking them to publicize 
the report among the school personnel in 
their districts, and to give every person an 
opportunity to react to it. I am going to ask 
school administrators, through study groups 
in their districts, individually to react to the 
report. 

Number two, I plan to ask [members of] 
every professional school organization in 


California to study the report and to give me 
their reactions. 

I also will request that certain lay organiza- 
tions which are closely allied and related to 
education study and react to the report. 

We also intend to hold several open meet- 
ings throughout the state. I plan to hold 
open meetings on the report in strategic 
geographic centers throughout the state. 

We have lived with our old certification 
system for many years, and when we do make 
a change we want to be sure that the pro- 
fession is behind us and that we have moved 
in the right direction. 

Dozens of meetings, forums, and pub- 
lic hearings are now being held through- 
out California. Committee members are 
willingly serving the cause of the pro- 
fession by participating in such meetings. 
The California Teachers Association, 
through its Commission on Teacher 
Education, has agreed to utilize the re- 
sources of its state office in publicizing 
the report and to ask Charles Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Commission, to devote a 
major portion of his time this spring to 
explaining the work of the committee to 
the 93,000 members of the California 
Teachers Association. 

The California Council on Teacher 
Education has appointed a new commit- 
tee of ten members to follow up the 
committee’s recommendations. Members 
of the new Council committee are geo- 
graphically distributed throughout the 
state so that someone is available in each 
part of the state to interpret the work 
of the committee. 

Despite all this effort and the three 
years of committee work, whether the 
committee’s recommendations finally are 
implemented is a decision to be made 
by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. He has said in effect that 
the decision is to be made by the pro- 
fession as a whole. And so California 
educators are now debating the real 
issue which this report presents: Are we 
in California ready to take another step 
toward professional maturity—the as- 
sumption of a greater voice in control- 
ling our licensure procedures? 





Sixth-Year Programs 
A Survey' 


I FEBRUARY, 1957, a comprehensive 
questionnaire was sent to 86 institutions 
of higher learning that, according to 
published lists, were offering graduate 
work at the sixth-year level in teacher 
education. Forty-eight of the 86 insti- 
tutions stated that they offered an or- 
ganized sixth-year program in teacher 
education leading to a degree, diploma, 
or some type of certificate. The other 
38 institutions reported that they did 
not offer an organized sixth-year pro- 
gram in teacher education. The study 
was confined to 47 of the 48 institutions. 
Officials of the forty-eighth institution 
wanted to make a more thorough study 
of their program before answering the 
questionnaire. 

The study consisted of three parts: (1) 
An analysis of the 47 sixth-year pro- 
grams including background informa- 
tion, purposes and functions, admission 
and curricular requirements, and ad- 
ministrative procedures; (2) an analysis 
of problems associated with the sixth- 
year programs reported by the ofhcial 
of the 47 institutions; and (3) the de- 
velopment of suggested standards for 
sixth-year programs. 

*This article is abstracted from: Robert H. 
Koenker, Sixth-Year Graduate Programs in 
Teacher Education (Muncie, Indiana: Ball State 
Teachers College, 1957) 81 p. Mimeographed. 
rhe writer is indebted to President John R. 
Emens and Dean Richard W. Burkhardt for 
their valuable aid in conducting this study. 





In Teacher Education: 


Robert H. Koenker 

Director of Graduate Studies and Pro- 
fessor of Education 

Ball State Teachers College 

Muncie, Indiana 





Why are sixth-year programs in 
teacher education being developed? 
How are such programs being de- 
signed? These and other questions 
are discussed in the article, “Sixth- 
Year Programs in Teacher Educa- 
tion: Some Questions,” which im- 
mediately follows this report of a 
survey which was conducted by 
Ball State Teachers College and 
sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. 











Description of Existing 
Sixth-Year Programs 

A brief summary of the information 
pertaining to the 47 sixth-year programs 
is as follows: 

1. The following institutions stated 
that they were offering an organized 
sixth-year program in teacher education 
leading to a degree, diploma, or certifi- 
cate: Arizona State College (Flagstaff), 
Arizona State College (Tempe), Baylor 
University, Boston College, Boston Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn College, Butler Uni- 


versity, Colorado State College of 
Education, DePaul University, Drake 
University, Florida State University, 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
George Washington University, Harvard 
University, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Miami University (Oxford), 


Mississippi Southern College, New Mex- 
20 
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ico College of A and M, New Mexico 
Western College, New York University, 
Oklahoma A and M, Rutgers (State 
University of New Jersey), Southern IIli- 
nois University, Stanford University, 
Syracuse University, Teachers College of 
Columbia University, University of Ala- 
bama, University of Arkansas, University 
of Bridgeport, University of Colorado, 
University of Denver, University of 
Florida, University of Georgia, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, University of Kansas, 
University of Louisville, University of 
Maine, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, University of 
Missouri, University of Oregon, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, University of Virginia, 
University of Wyoming, Washington 
University, Wesleyan University, West 
Virginia University. 

2. The sixth-year program is relatively 
new since 40 of the 47 institutions re- 
ported that the program was offered for 
the first time between 1950 and 1957. 


3. The 47 institutions used a total 
of 28 different titles for the sixth-year 
programs. Specialist in Education (Ed.S.) 
was the most frequently used title. 

In approximately one-half of the in- 
stitutions the sixth-year program led to 
a degree; in the other institutions it 
culminated in a diploma or certificate. 


5. The median number of sixth-year 
degrees, diplomas, or certificates granted 
in 1955-56 was three. This small num- 
ber is partly explained by the fact that 
the program is relatively new. However, 
the three institutions that had been of- 
fering the program for the longest period 
of time (1934, 1939, and 1941) granted 
fewer sixth-year degrees than doctor's 
degrees in teacher education. 

6. In 22 of the 47 institutions the 
sixth-year program was under the ad- 
ministrative control of the graduate 
school. In 15 institutions the program 


was administered directly by the school, 
division, college, or department of edu- 
cation. In five of the institutions the 
programs was administered cooperative- 
ly by the graduate school and the de- 
partment or college of education. 


7. Thirty of the institutions required 
the candidate to take one or more ad- 
mission examinations. Seventeen insti- 
tutions did not require admission 
examinations. The most commonly used 
admission examinations were Miller 
Analogies Test, Cooperative English 
Test, and the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation. 

8. All 47 institutions required that 
the candidate for the sixth-year program 
should have had previous teaching ex- 
perience, usually two years. Two 
institutions stated this requirement could 
be waved in certain cases. 


9. The most frequently stated func- 
tions, purposes, or aims of the sixth- 
year program were as follows: (a) to 
provide the student with the additional 
specialized education needed beyond the 
master’s degree for the following school 
positions — superintendent, principal, 
supervisor, counselor, subject matter 
consultant, and other specialized person- 
nel; (b) to prepare more effective and 
competent classroom teachers; (c) to 
offer a program for those educational 
workers who need education beyond the 
master’s degree but not at the doctoral 
level; and (d) to give the student a 
greater depth of professional and aca- 
demic training not possible at the 
master’s level. 

10. All but a few of the institutions 
stated that the sixth-year program was 
self-contained and terminal in nature. 
The sixth-year program is not designed 
to be a stepping stone to the doctor's 
degree or as a consolation prize for un- 
successful doctoral candidates. However, 
many of the institutions offering both 
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the sixth-year program and the doctor's 
degree stated that some courses taken at 
the sixth-year level could be applied to 
the doctor's degree. 

11. All but five of the 47 institutions 
offered school administration as an area 
of specialization at the sixth-year level. 
The other areas of specialization most 
frequently offered were guidance, 39; 
elementary teaching, 35; secondary teach- 
ing, 35; and supervision, 34. In all, a 
total of 46 different areas of specializa- 
tion were being offered at the sixth-year 
level. 

12. Most of the institutions stated 
that they did not require the sixth-year 
candidate to take a major and minor 
(or minors), but that each student's plan 
of study was tailored to meet his in- 
dividual needs. 

13. The sixth-year candidate had an 
advisory committee (usually consisting of 
three members) in 30 institutions. In 17 
institutions the candidate did not have 
a committee but an adviser only. 

14. In most institutions the candidate 
was required to complete one academic 
year of work beyond the master’s degree 
in order to meet the requirements of the 
sixth-year program. 

15. Thirty-one of the 47 institutions 
required that the candidate submit a 
satisfactory thesis, research paper, pro- 
ject, or field study. 

16. In 32 institutions the candidate 
was required to take some type of in- 
ternship, apprenticeship, or field experi- 
ence. However, in several instances the 
student's committee could waive this re- 
quirement. Twenty-five institutions did 
not require the candidate to take an 
internship, apprenticeship, or field ex- 
perience. 

17. Thirty-two of the 47 institutions 
required that the sixth-year candidate 
must pass a final written and/or oral 
comprehensive examination. Fifteen in- 


stitutions did not require final compre- 
hensive examinations. 

18. Most of the institutions required 
that the sixth-year candidate earn a “B” 
average and complete the requirements 
within a six-year period. The residence 
requirement could usually be met by 
any combination of day, evening, Satur- 
day, or summer classes. 

19. In most instances the sixth-year 
candidate was not permitted to take ex- 
tension courses, but he could transfer 
five to eight semester hours of resident 
graduate credits from other approved 
institutions. 


Problems Dealing With 
the Sixth-Year Programs 


A brief summary of the problems 
encountered by the 47 institutions in 
organizing and operating the sixth-year 
programs, and suggestions and recom- 
mendations for improving the programs 
were as follows: 

1. The major problems encountered 
in organizing the sixth-year programs 
were: Deciding the type of program to 
be offered, the purposes and philosophy 
of the program, getting the program ap- 
proved, and setting up a program that 
would be flexible enough to meet student 
needs. 

2. The major problems encountered 
in operating the sixth-year programs 
were: Acceptance and recognition of the 
program, methods of selecting able 
candidates, and provision for the needed 
courses for a limited enrollment. 

3. The most frequent responses to 
the question of how the sixth-year pro- 
gram could be strengthened were: The 
need for more professional and/or aca- 
demic courses for the sixth-year candi- 
dates, better methods of selecting candi- 
dates, the need for adding other areas 
of specialization, wider acceptance of 
the program, improvment of the quality 
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of instruction, and reduction of faculty 
load. 

4. Seventeen of the institutions stated 
they were planning on expanding their 
sixth-year programs. The addition of 
other areas of study and new courses 
were the most frequently mentioned 
plans for expansion. 

5. The majority of institutions stated 
that teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators could profit more from taking the 
sixth-year program than the doctorate. 
The main reasons given were: The 
sixth-year is more practical and func- 
tional, school personnel are many times 
not of doctoral caliber, school personnel 
do not need the research competences 
required at the doctoral level, and 
school personnel do not have time 
and/or money to earn the doctor's 
degree. 

6. In response to a question dealing 
with the minimum requirements that 
should be met by an institution before 
offering the sixth-year program, the most 
frequently mentioned requirements were 
adequate and well-trained staff, a well 
established master’s and/or doctor's pro- 
gram, adequate library facilities, ade- 
quate staff time for individualized stu- 
dent assistance, adequate financial re- 
sources, and existence of an adequate 
student clientele. 

7. The most frequently mentioned 
suggestions for institutions initiating the 
sixth-year program were: Ascertain the 
need for and interest in the program, 
possess a well-trained and adequate staff, 
plan carefully and proceed slowly, pos- 
sess adequate library facilities, and make 
a thorough study of existing programs. 

8. In response to a question dealing 
with the differences between the master’s 
program and the sixth-year program the 
most frequent differences were: the 
sixth-year program allows for a higher 
degree of specialization, greater flexi- 


bility of programming, more emphasis 
on research and field work, and a higher 
level of student performance, and it is 
more terminal in nature. 


Suggested Standards for 
the Sixth-Year Program 

On the basis of this study, it seems 
logical that the following criteria should 
be met before an institution decides to 
offer a sixth-year program in teacher 
education: 

1. The institution should have a well 
established and high quality master’s 
and/or doctor’s program. 

2. There should be definite need and 
demand for sixth-year graduates in the 
institution’s service area. , 

3. There should be a strong interest 
in the sixth-year program by the student 
body, faculty, and administration. 

4. The institution should have ade- 
quate financial resources to meet the 
expenses of the program. 

5. The institution must have an ade- 
quate and well-trained staff with the 
time needed to give students individual- 
ized help. 

6. The institution must be willing to 
make the sixth-year a prestige program 
of a high quality rather than merely a 
collection of courses. 

The institution should possess out- 
standing library facilities, both book and 
non-book. 

8. The institution should possess the 
facilities and faculty needed for con- 
ducting quality research. 

9. Since an internship and field ex- 
perience are considered by many as es- 
sential parts of the sixth-year program 
for some candidates, the institution 
should provide for such experiences in 
the public schools of the state. 


General Steps in Planning 
When an institution can meet these 
requirements and decides to offer the 
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sixth-year program, it seems that the 
next steps should be general planning 
as follows: 

1. The institution should carefully 
define the philosophy, purposes, and 
aims of the sixth-year program. The 
sixth-year program must meet a definite 
professional need; it should not be just 
more courses beyond the master’s degree, 
or a consolation prize for unsuccessful 
doctor's candidates, or a stepping stone 
to the doctor's degree. The sixth-year 
program should be self-contained, termi- 
nal in nature, and be separate from any 
existing graduate programs. 

2. The sixth-year program should be 
designed to meet the needs of adminis- 
trators, supervisors, consultants, guid- 
ance personnel, and master teachers. 

8. Every attempt should be made to 
select a standard title for the sixth-year 
program so as to eliminate the confusion 
of existing titles. 

4. A careful study should be made 
of sixth-year programs in other institu- 
tions as well as the existing research in 
the field that pertains to the sixth-year 
program. 

5. The institution should seek the as- 
sistance of accrediting agencies and other 
professional groups in developing stand- 
ards for the sixth-year program. 


Final Steps 
The final steps should be to develop 
a program that has the following specific 
characteristics: 


1. The sixth-year program should be 
flexible enough to allow for meeting in- 
dividual differences. The concept of a 
major and minor (or minors) probably 
should not necessarily apply; the pro- 
gram should be individually tailored to 
meet each student’s specific professional 
needs. 

2. The admission procedures for the 
sixth-year program should be carefully 
set up and defined. The sixth-year pro- 
gram should be more selective than the 
master’s program and the standards of 
accomplishment should be higher. 

3. The sixth-year program, being spe- 
cialized in nature, calls for some courses 
other than those used by master’s and 
even in some cases by doctor’s candi- 
dates. These course offerings should be 
added to the curriculum before the 
sixth-year program goes into effect. 


4. Provisions should be made so that 
students can take the necessary courses 
in subject areas related to their profes- 
sional objectives. 


5. Field experiences and/or an in- 
ternship should be an integral part of 
the program. Provision for such ex- 
periences should be set up well in 
advance of offering the program. 

6. Some type of a research study or 
field study in most cases should be a 
part of the sixth-year program. 





Whatever we predict for the future of teacher education, one thing we can 
be sure of: It will be different 10 and 20 years from now. We can also be sure that 
the nature of the changes made in the preparation of teachers will make a differ- 
ence to the schools and to teachers now in classrooms. Thus both our sense of 
professional responsibility and our self-interest require that we know what forces 
are being brought to bear on teacher education and the part to be played in the 
process of change by those already teaching.—Charles M. Allen, “What Shall We 
Teach Our Teachers?” J/linois Education 46: 181; January 1958. 
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Sixth-Year Programs In Teacher Education: 


Some Questions 


ln THE last few years non-degree pro- 
grams beyond the master’s degree have 
become more common. The increase 
in the number and kind of sixth-year 
programs now in operation prompted 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education to undertake a com- 
prehensive and nation-wide survey of 
sixth-year programs in teacher educa- 
tion.! The findings and conclusions that 
might be reached from the data obtained 
in this survey should prove to be a great 
benefit to all who are concerned with 
sixth-year programs. 

There are certain questions, however, 
that might well be asked about sixth- 
year programs in addition to those found 
in the questionnaire used in the survey. 


1. What Are the Circumstances Giving 
Rise to Sixth-Year Programs? 

The particular circumstances giving 
rise to sixth-year programs are, no doubt, 
many and varied. Some school systems 
reward teachers for completing a sixth- 
year program by promotion or salary in- 
crease. Why this practice has been 
adopted, however, is another matter. 


*See the preceding article in this issue, “Sixth- 
Year Programs in Teacher Education,” by Robert 
H. Koenker, for a report of the findings of this 
survey. From the published lists of institutions, 
it was found that 86 colleges and universities 
offered some kind of sixth-year program. Of 
these programs, 47 led to a degree, diploma, or 
certification. 
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Presumably further study might be 
thought to increase professional compe- 
tence. On the other hand, it could well 
be argued that if a teacher has not 
learned to teach by the time he has 
earned the master’s degree and has had 
several years of practical teaching ex- 
perience, it is too late to make a teacher 
of him. 

The growing complexity of American 
life and the specialization which such 
complexity has entailed makes special- 
ization in education both necessary and 
desirable. Today reading specialists, cur- 
riculum specialists, guidance and person- 
nel specialists, school nurses, psychol- 
ogists, and a host of other specialists are 
often found on school staffs. Specializa- 
tion also has invaded the classroom. 
Teachers are becoming specialists in 
teaching particular kinds of children, in 
teaching different curricula (e.g., the core 
curriculum and general education), or 
in teaching special studies. In this light, 
it might be assumed that school systems 
are on sound grounds for rewarding 
teachers who complete a sixth-year pro- 
gram in specialties needed in the school. 
It can also be argued that in many of 
these areas of specialization the period of 
study necessary for assimilating the in- 
creasing store of professional knowledge 
and for developing the required profes- 
sional competences is more than one year 
beyond the bachelor’s degree. 
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Since the end of World War II, the 
master’s degree has steadily depreciated. 
The period of study has been reduced 
from two or three years to nine months. 
The thesis, once the backbone of the 
master’s program, is now scarcely found. 
Language requirements, too, have rapid- 
ly passed away. The two-track master’s 
program—one terminal and one leading 
on toward the doctorate—which appeared 
in university catalogues under the fami- 
liar “plan A and plan B” labels is now 
seldom found. Indeed, many master’s- 
degree programs are now in process of 
being returned to under-graduate col- 
leges where they are becoming stand- 
ardized in terms of aims, curricula, and 
procedures, and are being labeled the 
“fifth year.” The once scholarly Master 
of Arts and Master of Science degrees 
are now giving way to newer master’s 
degrees that signify by their names and 
abbreviations a type of education de- 
signed for school teaching. In some 
cases, these programs are scarcely more 
than certification programs for liberal 
arts graduates offering only such studies 
as are found in the better undergraduate 
schools of education. 


With the depreciation of the master’s- 
degree programs* in education there 
seems to have been a corresponding rise 
of what—for the lack of a better name— 
is called “sixth-year programs.” Where 
the “fifth year” is designed for teaching, 
the “sixth year’ is being given to spe- 
cialization in such fields as administra- 
tion, supervision, guidance, testing, and 
the like. Though all sixth-year programs 
are not necessarily study beyond the 
master’s degree,? the trend seems to be 
in that direction. In more and more cases 





*John O. Goodman, “Summary of a Study of 
Professional Education in Selected Universities 
Beyond the Master's Degree and Not Leading 
to the Doctor's Degree,” Education 73: 645-46; 
June, 1953. 
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“Certificates of Advanced Study,”* “Cer- 
tificates of Advanced Graduate Special- 
ization,’’* “Sixth-Year Professional Diplo- 
mas,”* and “Teachers College Profes- 
sional Diplomas’’® rather than a master’s 
degree are being given for a sixth year of 
study. All of these titles seem to indicate 
a higher level of study, specialization, or 
professional competence than does the 
master’s degree. 


2. Are Sixth-Year Programs Needed or 

Desirable? 

The very facts that sixth-year programs 
are in operation and that they are ap- 
parently increasing in number seem to 
suggest that they might be needed. On 
the other hand, one might well contend 
that a sixth-year diploma is scarcely 
worth more than Tom Sawyer’s Sunday 
school report card. In many cases it 
possibly does not represent academic 
achievement or professional competence 
in the sense that a degree does. Why 
not, it might be argued, seek specialists 
wtih doctor’s degrees or master’s de- 
grees in specialized fields? The higher 
levels of specialized work in education 
might be adequately filled with person- 
nel holding the doctorate, while the 
lower levels of semi-specialized work 
might be adequately filled with people 
holding master’s degrees. 

In favor of sixth-year programs, it 
might be argued that they meet profes- 
sional needs not now adequately met by 
existing degree programs. It can be 
pointed out that sixth-year programs are 
not substitutes for the doctor’s program, 


"See Graduate School of Education: Official 
Register of Harvard University 53: 38; May, 1956 
and Graduate Summer School for Teachers, 
Wesleyan University, Summer, 1957, p. 2. 

*See General Catalogue of Boston University 
41: 685; October, 1952. 

*See University of Connecticut Bulletin 51: 
114; April, 1956. 

"See Teachers College Bulletin, 1956-1957, 
April, 1957, p. 25. 
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nor a consolation prize for those who 
fail to earn the doctorate. Likewise, the 
sixth-year diploma is not a reward for 
those who are too poor, too old, or too 
low in ability to embark upon the pre- 
carious adventure of seeking the Ph.D. 
or Ed.D. degrees. One might contend 
that there are not going to be enough 
Ph.D.’s and Ed.D.’s to meet the growing 
demand for specialized school services 
in the face of rising enrollments in both 
public schools and colleges and uni- 
versities. 

If sixth-year programs are going to 
meet professional needs not now ade- 
quately met by degree programs, then 
just what are these needs? Apparently 
the need for specialists is the one which 
seems to be suggested by many sixth-year 
programs. Just what kinds of educational 
specialists are, or will be, needed and 
what special knowledge and professional 
competences will be expected of each 
cannot be easily predicted. A sound ap- 
proach to the problem, however, might 
be to survey professional needs and then 
determine which needs can best be met 
by degree programs and which by sixth- 
year programs. Until this is done there 
is likely to be confusion concerning 
purposes of sixth-year programs. 


Another question should be asked 
about the desirability of sixth-year pro- 
grams. Are they beneficial to education 
as a profession? Some might argue that 
it would be better—for the student and 
for the profession—to encourage compe- 
tent advanced graduate students to seek 
the doctorate. Others might argue that 
sixth-year programs are becoming cheap 
imitations of the doctorate or glorified 
master’s degrees. Just how to develop a 
program (1) that does not fall into such 
traps, (2) that serves real professional 
needs, and (3) that merits respect in 
terms of advanced graduate scholarships 
is the three-fold problem facing advo- 


cates of sixth-year programs. The solu- 
tion must be found in terms of aims, 
design, and professional needs. 


3. What Should Be the Aims of Sixth-Year 
Programs? 

While educational aims are often 
closely related to educational needs, they 
are not the same. Needs suggest short- 
comings, demands, and the like, while 
aims refer to ends. Achievement of ends 
should, in ideal situations, eliminate 
needs. Until needs have been adequately 
determined, only rather general aims can 
be established. Once the aims have been 
determined, a design can be evolved as a 
means to the end. As yet there seems to 
be too little information at hand con- 
cerning needs, aims, and design to ade- 
quately fashion sixth-year programs. 

Apparently, sixth-year programs aim 
at specialization. The aim, however, is 
too vague and general and in no way 
unique to sixth-year programs. Assum- 
ing that the aim is special competence 
in a particular field or area of work, it 
is still far too nebulous. Should the 
sixth-year program be aimed at prepar- 
ing a given individual for a specific job, 
or should it aim at a field of specialized 
work? For example, should “Joe Doakes” 
be prepared for the job of vice principal 
of X-ville High School, or for the field 
of school administration? 

The question of whether the sixth 
year should aim at a broad field or a 
specific position also raises the question 
of whether the sixth year should be 
largely theoretical study or “how-to-do” 
courses. Should a sixth-year program 
aim at a broad and deep knowledge of 
theory, or should it aim to prepare the 
student to work effectively in a specific 
position? Should it aim for educational 
change through research and educational 
leadership or for satisfaction of demands 
of the status quo? A choice between these 
two alternatives will prove unacceptable, 
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no doubt, and educators will want both 
at once. In any program, however, one 
of these aims must be dominant. In 
most cases, too little attention has been 
given to the relation of the two. 

Sixth-year programs cannot adequately 
be justified until they have been built 
in terms of unique aims, aims which are 
in some way different from those of reg- 
ular degree programs. The aims that 
evolve should indicate the design ap- 
propriate as a means to the end. Aims 
are now confused by the problem of the 
relation of theory to practice. Until 
these problems are solved by a careful 
examination of aims as ends and design 
as means, sixth-year programs will con- 
tinue to be a hodgepodge of useless 
courses. 


4. What Should Be the Design of a Sixth- 
Year Program? 


A defensible design for a sixth-year 
program can be evolved in terms of real 
professional needs and well-established 
aims. Indeed, it seems very likely that 
a number of different designs might well 
be developed in this way. For example, 
three designs among others seem to stand 
out in the field of teacher education. 
One design is that of an individually 
planned program of study planned in 
terms of the student's background, needs, 
and purposes. The emphasis in this case 
seems to be upon preparation for a spe- 
cific job. A second design is that of a 
definite curriculum pointed toward pre- 
paration for a broad field of specializa- 
tion with emphasis upon theory. A third 
design is somewhat like the first except 
that it emphasizes an interdisciplinary 
approach to the liberal arts. 

The first design is probably best re- 
presented by the sixth-year program of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Teachers College offers 125 different pro- 


fessional diplomas.’ In the academic 
year 1954-55, 192 diplomas were con- 
ferred. The particular requirements for 
the various diplomas are determined by 
qualifications for specific positions in the 
various fields. The student's program of 
study is planned by an adviser in a given 
area of specialization’? and with regard 
to a specific type of position. The title 
of the diploma indicates the area of spe- 
cialization. For example, in the area of 
philosophical foundations one can earn 
a diploma entitled “Teacher of Educa- 
tion”;" in school administration, “Execu- 
tive of College or University,” “Director 
of Laboratory Experiences in a Teachers 
College or School of Education,” among 
16 others;'? and in business education, 
“Teacher of Business Subjects in Junior 
Colleges and Technical Institutes.” 
The Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, offers sixth-year pro- 
grams of the second type with a rather 
definite curriculum. Its “Certificate of 
Advanced Study” is awarded in the fields 
of school administration, counseling and 
student personnel work, educational 
measurement and statistics, and teacher 
education. The curriculum in school ad- 
ministration is composed of four courses 
in educational administration, two in 
other fields of education, and two in such 
related fields as business administration 
and social relations.'* Three courses de- 
signated by both name and number are 
required in the guidance and personnel 
curriculum,’ five specific courses are re- 
quired in the educational measurement 


*Teachers College Bulletin, 1956-1957. See list 
of diplomas offered under departmental headings. 

“Ibid, p. 228. 

*Ibid, p. 25. 

“bid, p. 25. 

"Ibid, p. 39. 

"bid, p. 73. 

"Ibid, p. 177. 

“Graduate School of Education: Official Regis- 
ter of Harvard University 53: 56; May, 1956. 

"Ibid, p. 63. 
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and statistics curriculum,'® and in the 
teacher education curriculum one specific 
course is required with six more elected 
from a list of seven options.'? In Each 
of these curricula the aim is “preparation 
for expertness in a particular area of 
educational leadership,”'® rather than 
preparation for a specific job or position. 

Wesleyan University offers a “Certi- 
ficate of Advanced Study (C.A.S.)” for a 
30-hour program of study stressing 
breadth of liberal knowledge rather than 
specialization.'® The particular pattern 
of study for each student is determined 
in a conference of the Field Chairman, 
the Director of Teacher Services, and the 
candidate.° 

The design of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University’s sixth-year program 
appears to be job-oriented, while that of 
Wesleyan appears to be oriented in terms 
of generality. Both, however, are much 
like the terminal master’s program which 
has been described as follows: 


The terminal program is tailor-made, de- 
signed to fit the needs of the student in rela- 
tion to personal and professional objectives. 
It is sponsored by a professor who gives 
particular attention to the organization of 
terminal programs. It, therefore, becomes 
student-centered as opposed to subject-cen- 
tered. It represents a vocational or semi- 
professional bend but should be distinguished 
from purely technological courses .... The 
member of the staff who directs the work 
takes responsibility for the maintaining of 
standards and a happy balance between con- 
centration in an area and reasonable spread 
of work within a chosen field. . . .?1 

The Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation appears to have developed its 

**Tbid, p. 71. 

‘Ibid, p. 74-75. 

"Ibid, p. 38. 

"Catalogue: Graduate Summer School for 
Teachers, Wesleyan University, 1957, p. 2. 

2°Tbid, p. 7. 

*1C. E. Seashore, ““Terminal Programs in the 
Graduate School,” Science 102: 213; August 31, 
1945. 


sixth-year program more nearly in terms 
of a basic curriculum for each of the 
fields in which sixth-year study is offered. 


None of these designs, however, exhi- 
bits an integrative approach to knowl- 
edge. This seems to be the major prob- 
lem of specialization in most professions 
today. Specialization is both necessary 
and desirable, yet there. seems to be con- 
siderable evidence that specialization is 
defeating its own purpose when special- 
ized knowledge sets up barriers around 
the particular field that it seeks to serve. 
Specialization, to be effective, must draw 
upon knowledge in its broader context 
in order to bring it to bear upon a nar- 
row area, and, conversely, it must relate 
the limited contributions of a small area 
to the larger field if those contributions 
are to be meaningful and useful. Special- 
ized knowledge and competence in a nar- 
row field is not enough. Generalized 
knowledge alone often remains vague 
and general. The two have not been 
adequately related. 


How can this be done? One approach 
to this problem is to make philosophy 
the common core of study. Another ap- 
proach is to make an interdisciplinary 
study of basic issues and problems the 
common core. In either case, specializa- 
tion radiates from, and returns to, some 
larger context of common and general 
knowledge. In this way generalized 
knowledge of a larger field and special- 
ized knowledge in a narrow area are 
made to augment and counterbalance 
each other to their mutual and common 
ends. It has been with these thoughts 
that the faculty of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Bridgeport has 
made a two-semester seminar in basic 
educational issues the common core of 
the sixth-year program. These two sem- 
inars are designed to be both philosophi- 
cal and interdisciplinary. The particu- 
lar issues to be considered will be those 
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basic to all areas and specialized fields in 
education, or, stated another way, those 
issues which cut across the whole field 
of education as a profession and as 
a scholarly discipline. 

Highly specialized courses especially 
designed for sixth-year students are avail- 
able in the various areas in which sixth- 
year study is offered. These special 
seminars, along with study in general 
education and other courses in_profes- 
sional education, including internships, 
afford the specialization and enrichment 
needed to round out the sixth-year pro- 
gram. The general design of the sixth 
year, then, might be termed a “core cur- 
riculum.” This design was selected by 
the faculty after careful consideration of 
the needs of the profession and with 
regard to the following three aims: (1) 
more effective relation of theory to prac- 
tice; (2) broad and _ interdisciplinary 
study of education as a whole; and (3) 
specialized knowledge and competences 
in a given area. 

In seeking to answer questions relating 
to a design for sixth-year programs many 
things must be considered. It does seem 
likely, however, that the atomistic and 
mechanistic design inherited from the 
1930's has not been as effective as might 
be expected. It also would appear that 
the emergence of sixth-year programs 
offers many opportunities to experiment 
with new designs of teacher education. 
Freedom from teacher certification re- 
quirements and freedom from academic 
prescription as in regular degree pro- 
grams seem to offer faculties the oppor- 
tunity to develop programs that allow 
educators more effectively to apply what 
they know to what they do. 


5. How May the Sixth-Year Porgram Be 
Justified? 
A sixth-year program needs to be just- 
ified if it is to become an established 
program in a professional school. Ap- 
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parently there should be more justifica- 
tion for a sixth-year program than merely 
the fact that a sixth-year diploma enables 
a teacher to enter a higher salary bracket, 
or that the sixth-year program brings in 
revenue to the university, or that teachers 
desire an added year of unrestricted 
study. While the justification of a par- 
ticular sixth-year program must be rela- 
tive to a set of local conditions, the 
following questions, nevertheless, seem 
to demand convincing answers. 

1. Are there particular professional 
needs that can best be satisfied by a sixth- 
year program of study? 

2. What should be the unique aims of 
a sixth-year program? 

3. What should be the unique design 
for a sixth-year program? 

With regard to the above questions, 
certain propositions seem to merit atten- 
tion and criticism. 

1. Actual professional needs and what 
schoolmen want or think they need are 
not always the same. 


2. Professional needs include general 
theoretical preparation and breadth of 
understanding just as much as, if not 
more than, immediate how-to-do tech- 
nique. 

3. Stop-gap programs geared to status 
quo vacancies might well prove to be 
stumbling blocks to professsional prog- 
ress. 

4. Without unique aims, sixth-year 
programs are likely to become more of 
the “same thing at the same level.” 


5. A sixth-year program cannot well 
be justified unless it offers the student 
some area, design, or level of study not 
previously attained or attainable at 
lower levels. 

6. The design of a sixth-year program 
should be unique to its fuctions. As 
one educator has said of curriculum re- 
vision, it is not a matter of putting the 
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same “old slop in a new bucket,”*? nor 
is it a matter of introducing new subject 
matter in the same old way. The prob- 
lem, it appears, is one of finding a new 
design for a level of advanced study 
which will allow educators to practice 
what they have heretofore lectured so 
much about. 

7. A sixth-year program needs both 
breadth of understanding and speciali- 
zation mutually related to each other 
in the broad field of education. 

8. A sixth-year program needs a com- 
mon philosophical core. With regard to 
this proposition, the well-worded state- 
ments of Professors Antz and Axtelle of 
New York University seem worthy of 
serious consideration. Professor Antz, in 
speaking of the lack of philosophy in 
teacher education or the naive concept 
of it, blamed the normal school men- 
tality. She said: 

Another misfortune was that the professors 
who were gleaned from the public school 


22 John S. Diekhoff, The Domain of the Faculty 
in Our Expanding Colleges (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956) p. 41. 


systems brought with them and taught to 
others the opinion that the main studies of 
a future teacher should be those things that 
he or she will teach, and that these things 
should be learned on the level of immediate 
use. This hopelessly anti-intellectual view 
is still rampant in colleges of education, with 
the result that mediocre students are at- 
tracted to them and highly able ones re- 
pelled.?3 


Speaking more directly of graduate 
study, Professor Axtelle has said: 


If one examines the offerings of graduate 
schools of education, and the actual registra- 
tion in courses, it readily becomes obvious 
that there is even less emphasis upon philo- 
sophical competence than at the undergrad- 
uate level. It is not uncommon to see a 
doctoral program in educational administra- 
tion and supervision, without a single non- 
technical course. And these are supposed to 
train for educational leadership, Heaven 
help us!24 

**Louise Antz, “Some Thoughts on Philosophy 
in and of Education,” Harvard Educational Re- 
167; Spring, 1956. 

*‘George E. Axtelle, “Philosophy in American 
Education,” Harvard Educational Review 26: 
185; Spring, 1956. 
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College Teachers’ Observations on TV Instruction 





Three college instructors connected with Chicago’s Junior College TV courses have 
commented on their reactions to this new medium. The most significant change they 
agree is being far away from the students. The Socratic method of drawing observations 
from the students through discussion is lost according to Lester Cook, who teaches a 
college course in humanities. 

Henry A. Patin, mathematics instructor, points out some compensating factors. Better 
teaching aids have resulted, he said. The study guides or syllabuses prepared for each 
course are an example. “I can’t walk up to a student to see what he’s doing wrong, so 
I have to compensate with the best instruction possible,” he added. 

Accounting instructor James A. Miller said the merits of television instruction are 
relative. “A good television teacher can do more than a poor classroom teacher, but a 
good classroom teacher can do more than the best TV teacher,” he asserted. 

Under the Chicago program, students may register at any of the city’s five branches of 
the junior college for courses in English, biology, physical science, humanities, psychology, 
accounting, Gregg shorthand, mathematics, and the slide rule. The student’s papers 
and examinations are reviewed by the instructors.—George J]. Steiner, editor, “News in 
Education,” Chicago Schools Journal 39: 99; November-December 1957. 
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SELECTED READINGS IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


by JOSEPH PARK, Northwestern University. A scholarly pres- 
entation of the major philosophies of education, this book pro- 
vides substantial portions of some of the best known works of 
distinguished authors in the field. Discriminate and challeng- 
ing, the readings are carefully selected to reveal a clear, signi- 
ficant point of view and are systematically organized according 
to the philosophical position of the authors. Spring 1958. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


by VERNON MALLINSON, University of Reading, England. 
A detailed comparative study of contemporary educational policy 
and practice, this book examines the historical, political and 
sociological aspects of the main Western European countries, the 
United States and Russia. The author compares, contrasts and 
explains the varying methods and purposes of the different edu- 
cational systems. 1957. 249 pages. $3.50. 


DEVELOPING A HIGH SCHOOL CORE PROGRAM 


by LUCILE L. LURRY, University of Kentucky and ELSIE J. 
ALBERTY, The Ohio State University. This practical book dis- 
cusses the philosophical and psychological basis of the core pro- 
gram while emphasizing its specific purposes, structure and tech- 
niques. Abundant examples from core classes indicate how the 
core program can develop successfully with the cooperation of 
administrator, teacher and pupil. 1957. 297 pages., $4.75. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


by ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. “Dr. Jersild has prepared a sound and very competently 
structured volume. The book is for all those seeking to understand 
young people and, hence, it is for students, teachers and parents. 
.. . The chapters are carefully organized and the content wisely 
selected and lucidly presented. The book should become a use- 
ful and well-liked text for courses in adolescent psychology.” — 
W. P. Sears in Education. 1957. 438 pages. $5.00. 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 














Teacher Certification Reciprocity: 
A National Plan Is Needed 


Tue BASIC premise that public school 
teachers should be certified by state 
legal processes seems to be generally 
accepted. But as states have taken more 
and more responsibility for the certifica- 
tion of teachers, they appear to have 
paid very little attention to the failures 
and successess of other states. 

The certification programs of the 
several states may, indeed, have high 
merit in one aspect or another, but the 
impression is that certification require- 
ments compared state for state are a 
hodgepodge of statutes and regulations 
whose only common denominator is a 
peculiar cross between legal and educa- 
tional jargon. 

Differences in state certification re- 
quirements are not only confusing to 
teachers and to employing officers, but 
also keep certification officers in a con- 
stant state of surprise about conclusions 
reached by states not their own. 

The editors of the 1957 Manual on 
Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States detect the 
beginning of a national reciprocity move- 
ment and so report: 


Some evidence of the trend toward na- 
tional reciprocity is found in the reports of 
states on the following questions: “Do 
teachers who have completed degree pro- 
grams of teacher education in other states 
have difficulty in being certificated in your 
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state?” With 50 states [and territories] re- 
plying, 24 states reported “no difficulty”; 26 
states reported “some difficulty”; no state re- 
ported “great difficulty.” The reported range 
in the percentage of such teachers who are 
issued emergency certificates, with specified 
deficiencies which the holders must work off, 
was from less than one per cent in one state 
to an estimated 65 per cent in another.! 

The Manual itself, however, gives the 
reader the feeling that there is a long 
way to go—actually more disagreement 
than agreement about the nature of cer- 
tification standards. A national statement 
of teacher certification standards is 
needed upon which state standards can 
be based. 


Eight-State Compact 


Teacher certification reciprocity is an 
attempt, by agreement of the states in a 
well-defined region, to break through 
certification barriers.2, One of these 
agreements is the Eight-State Reciprocity 


*W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, A 
Manual on Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States (Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association) p. 15. 
All references to Manual refer to the 1955 and 
1957 Editions. 

*An excellent statement about “barriers” is 
made by William D. Stratford in Some Restric- 
tions and Limitations to the Free Interstate 
Movement of Teachers (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941). 
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Compact, entered into in 1949 by the 
New England States, New York, and New 
Jersey. The Compact permits candidates 
to move freely within these states pro- 
vided they have been prepared in a pro- 
gram equal in length, but not necessarily 
in content, to that in the receiving state, 
have taught in their home state for three 
years with comparable certification, and 
have assurance of employment in the 
receiving state. 


Since an emergent discipline of teacher 
education is more easily identifiable in 
programs of teacher preparation institu- 
tions than in certification requirements, 
a successful reciprocity program has more 
likelihood of success if it is built upon 
institutional rather than state programs. 


A recent extension of the Compact 
with the addition of the states of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Delaware, permits 
candidates from baccalaureate elemen- 
tary programs to be eligible for certifica- 
tion in the other eleven states, provided 
their institutions are approved by their 
respective states and also have national 
or regional accreditation. Ry January 1, 
1958, the extension had been adopted by 
Delaware, Maine, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island. 
One hundred seventeen colleges in the 
eleven states meet the requirements of 
the Compact extension. As other institu- 
tions within these states meet the condi- 
tions of the extension they will be added 
to the list. 


Other Compacts 


The 1957 Manual reports that 14 
states, including the above original 
Eight-State Reciprocity Compact, have 
membership in cornpacts. This is disap- 
pointing, as 39 states reported member- 
ship in compacts for the 1955 Edition of 
the Manual. The Manuals also report 
earlier plans. One, beginning in 1890, 
was based on the acceptance of creden- 
tials issued in other states. 


~ 
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This was known as the “exchange-of-certif- 
ficate plan,” and originated among the 
Eastern states, under the leadership of New 
York State. This plan grew until by 1921 
a total of 38 states were involved in the 
“exchange-of-certificate plan.” . . . The plan 
declined after 1921 and has now been com- 
pletely abandoned except by Idaho, which 
endorses certificates of other states under 
certain conditions. 

The 1957 Manual reports that Michi- 
gan, North Carolina, and Wisconsin have 
plans for general reciprocity applicable 
to all states. Florida has developed a 
unilateral plan which provides condi- 
tions for teachers moving from other 
states. Plans made by individual states 
to govern the acceptance of teachers from 
outside the state cannot be called recip- 
rocal, although they have been so 
loosely termed. They do reflect the 
recognition that the movement of 
teachers from state to state must be 
controlled by standards. 

Compacts have the effect of drawing 
certification people together from various 
states for exchange of points of view 
and often have led to higher standards 
in some compact states. Unilateral agree- 
ments, on the other hand, are not likely 
to have direct effect unless, after a time, 
the growing loss of teachers causes 
another state to review its staffing prob- 
lems. 


Teacher Mobility 


Teachers do not always move within 
regions where compacts exist. One of the 
special strengths of the economy of this 
country is the willingness of its popula- 
tion to transplant itself in order to im- 
prove its status. Teacher mobility is 
stimulated by shifts in population caused 
frequently by better employment oppor- 
tunities. The public schools are depend- 
ent upon a vast number of married 
women teachers who move because of 
the reassignment of their husbands from 


*W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, Op. 
cit., p. 13. 
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one type of job to another or from one 
plant of a large concern to a far distant 
installation. There is little reason to sup- 
pose that this constant flow and reflow 
of teachers will ever cease. 


Encouraging Developments 


The mobility of teachers is a national 
problem, and there are encouraging in- 
dications that teacher preparing institu- 
tions all over the country will have far 
greater resources for improvement of 
their plants, their personnel, and their 
programs. The gap between the first-class 
teacher preparing institutions and the 
poorer ones will steadily close. Those 
who employ teachers will have greater 
faith in the graduates of an increasing 
number of institutions. 


A sense of cooperation and com- 
promise can be felt throughout educa- 
tion. This encouraging development, a 
natural reaction after years of conflict 
and criticism, is evidenced in such or- 
ganizations as the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education. The joint 
programs of accreditation now conducted 
by the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education, regional 
accrediting associations, and state licens- 
ing authorities are practical applications 
of this new spirit. 

There must be early exploitation of 
current interest in the lowering of the 
barriers which have prohibited many 
effective professional public school peo- 
ple from accepting out-of-state employ- 
ment. One of these barriers, which for 
a time was less important but now is 
beginning to be serious, is the increasing 
reluctance of state institutions to admit 
out-of-state graduates. Pressures upon 
the institutions are well known and need 
not be developed here. If institutions 
improve in states where they have not 
yet reached full stature, the desire to 
attend out-of-state institutions may 
diminish. Some hesitation at making 


predictions in this respect is under- 
standable, however. 


Recommended Plan 


State authorities have the greatest re- 
sponsibility for developing reciprocity 
for teacher certification. They must make 
the final decisions and, therefore, should 
guide closely the initial and continuing 
steps in such a development. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that the Council of 
Chief State School Officers appoint a 
broadly representative committee to 
study this problem and to recommend 
action. 

Ample resources are now available 
for such a study. The National Educa- 
tion Association, with its mumerous 
affliated organizations, and many 
learned societies have expressed interest 
in teacher certification at the state 
and national levels. Indeed, all those 
who have a real interest in the public 
schools should be involved from the first 
assessment of need to the final stages of 
development of a national, master plan 
for the preparation of teachers. Such a 
plan, after adoption by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, would go to 
the states for ratification by state boards 
having jurisdiction or by state legisla- 
tures where such boards do not exist. 

A broad master plan, well-conceived 
and carefully expressed, is required. It 
should stimulate high certification stand- 
ards for profesional personnel through- 
out the country and should invite crea- 
tive and experimental efforts in the 
preparation of teachers. The master plan 
need not contain a potpourri of specifics 
stated in terms of semester hours, so 
long a plague to certification authorities, 
institutions, employing officers, and 


candidates; nor need it contain all of the 
varieties of certification requirements at 
present in state standards throughout 
the country. 

It ought to contain, when referring 
to various types of personnel, clear 
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statements about the possible functions 
of most of these people, since the various 
titles (such as those found in the ad- 
ministrative area) are frequently not de- 
finitive. 

Along with a clear statement of the 
master plan, there should be suggestions 
for implementation to state authorities 
and to institutions, and suggestions of 
continuing responsibilities beyond those 
of the state and the college which relate 
to employing communities. Other factors 
essential to success are obvious, such as 
a continuing committee for review, a 
national office of an executive secretary, 
and a guide for application of research to 
the improvement of the plan itself. 

The teaching profession and _ local 
communities should be urged to build 
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upon the potential of new teachers 
through orientation programs, increased 
supervision, and periodic review of per- 
sonnel policies affecting the induction 
of the teacher into active participation 
in the total educational effort of the 
school, the community, the state, and 
the nation. 

An effective national teacher certi- 
fication plan must provide for more than 
just the movement of teachers from one 
place to another. It must undergird high 
standards. It must give assurance that 
the great needs of public schools through- 
out the country are going to be met in a 
better way because of it rather than 
through the hit-and-miss efforts which 
now exist. 








.. . the main task of the school today is to make its students aware that they will have 
to be on their own so far as the most essential part of their education is concerned. The 
contours of knowledge . . . are changing so fast in our time that a school can consider 
itself successful in direct proportion to its ability to prepare its students for gaining 
the larger part of their education on their own, and for keeping their intellectual 
inventory current. This means the individual must be prepared to accept the responsi- 
bility himself for revising and revamping his knowledge as he goes along. The individual 
can call himself truly educated only when he can make balanced judgments about the 
validity of such information or knowledge, integrating it with the old, or sorting or 
discarding as may be required.—Norman Cousins, “Where Education Begins—A Dialogue 
on Education and the Making of Tomorrow.” Personnel Policies for School of the 
Future (Washington, D. C.: National Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, 1957) p. 64. 
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A Decade of “Cultch” 


Just ten years ago Bates College stu- 
dents began taking a course designed as 
the capstone to the general education 
phase of the Bates Plan.t The course 
was formally named Cultural Heritage, 
but two generations of Bates students 
have come to know it as “Cultch.” It is 
the purpose of this discussion to analyze 
and evaluate the course briefly. 

A four-semester sequence which is re- 
quired of all juniors and seniors, Cul- 
tural Heritage might be characterized as 
a great-books, great-men, great-ideas, and 
great-issues course rolled into one and 
attempting to synthesize the student's 
knowledge of Western cultural and intel- 
lectual history. The great books include 
most of the seminal works between the 
Iliad and Das Kapital; outstanding men 
such as Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Michel- 
angelo, Newton, and Einstein are repre- 
sented. And naturally, the books written 
by the Titans include some of the funda- 
mental ideas upon which we base much 
of our civilization, for example, the con- 
cepts of natural law, the Christian God, 
and relativity; the notions of historical 


*For an outline of the Bates Plan and a brief 
comment upon Cultural Heritage, see Charles F. 
Phillips, “General Education at Bates College,” 
School and Society 72: 197-201; Sept. 23, 1950. 
Also, see John C. Donovan, “Citizenship Labora- 
tory at Bates College,” School and Society 83: 
61-62; Feb. 18, 1956, for another aspect of the 
Bates Plan. 

*It is difficult to say whether this abbreviation 
reflects the American tendency to shorten terms 
or a self-conscious reference to Webster's defini- 
tion! 
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causality, idealism, realism, experi- 
mentalism, and dozens of other “isms.” 
During our entire study, from Homer 
through Sartre, the everlasting questions 
demand attention: What is justice? Who 
is the good man? Of what does goodness 
consist? What are the basic conflicts be- 
tween the totalitarian and democratic 
state? Wherein does this conflict demand 
knowledge of economics, politics, sociolo- 
gy, aesthetics, and science? And through 
it all, how does one establish the criteria 
for evaluating the impact which these 
forces have made upon our cultural heri- 
tage? 

We read primarily in the sources but 
against a background provided by text- 
books on Western history, science, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music. The student 
hears a general lecture each week, usually 
by other members of the Bates faculty 
and campus guests, then repairs to 
smaller sections for discussions and the 
presentation of further material. One 
Class Day speaker facetiously remarked, 
“We get our ‘Cultch’ once a week whole- 
sale and twice a week retail.” At all 
points we cut across departmental lines. 


During the past decade we have 
created, revised, and re-revised a syllabus 
covering the two-years’ work. Our slide 
collection on the history of painting, 
architecture, and sculpture has become 
substantial. Our record collection, bul- 
letin-board materials, and museum ex- 
perience are becoming more adequate; 
and yet, the three of us who teach Cul- 
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tural Heritage would quickly admit that 
nobody knows enough to teach the 
course. Open houses in our homes, field 
trips to local industrial plants and 
churches, special written assignments, 
classroom debates—these and a dozen 
other techniques have been used to make 
the course a vital experience. We have at- 
tempted to keep the course profound 
while making it lively, implicative while 
retaining a respect for fact. After ten 
years of experimentation it seems fitting 
to evaluate our progress. 


Evaluation of Course 


Student reaction has ranged from en- 
thusiastic participation to open belliger- 
ence. Some have talked about serving 
their “two-year stretch,” while others 
have inquired why we did not incor- 
porate some of the other core courses and 
extend it to three or four years. Com- 
ments to the effect that we are “attempt- 
ing too much,” “too much to absorb,” 
and “course has certain dead spots,” have 
been counterbalanced with the follow- 
ing: “as a whole ... one of the best at 
Bates,” “a noble experiment,” and “I 
would recommend Bates solely on the 
basis of the value which the course 
gives.”” Such extremes might have been 
anticipated even before the faculty 
adopted the course, since every student 
takes it during the years in which he 
concentrates upon a major. Also, most 
educators realize that they cannot chal- 
lenge all their students all the time. 
Greatest resistance, however, has ema- 
nated from specific segments of the stu- 
dent body. The practical-minded, often 
forgetting the liberal-arts framework of 
the college, sometimes wonder why they 
should be exposed to so much general 
background and theory. Some of them 
are very intolerant when their instructors 
do not tie up the information into neat 
little bundles which they can use to 
decorate their notebooks—or perhaps 
regurgitate, parrot-like, on the next ex- 
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amination. During the late forties return- 
ing GI's were particularly impatient with 
any hurdle which stood between them 
and their vocational objectives. 


Science majors have found Cultural 
Heritage difficult for additional reasons. 
Although they may be interested, they 
often have such heavy laboratory sched- 
ules that they cannot give the course its 
proportionate share of attention. One 
fellow, in danger of flunking the course, 
admitted very candidly that he did his 
assignments while his chemistry experi- 
ments “were cooking.” Furthermore, B.S. 
candidates sometimes find difficulty in ac- 
quiring the habits of mind conducive to 
a broad, integrative approach to learning 
—even when their professors use the 
scientific method in attempting to solve 
specific problems in the humanities. 
Many of them are handicapped when 
they read anything aside from scientific 
material where, indeed, every word is 
important. Yet, generalizations are dan- 
gerous, even here. One psychology major, 
starting with the hypothesis that the 
course was “stacked against the science 
majors,” was somewhat chagrined to dis- 
cover that biology students earned the 
highest grades during the first four years 
of the course’s existence! 


Since the inception of Cultural Heri- 
tage we have carefully studied student 
criticism in an effort to bridge the gap 
between our principles and the inevitable 
operational problems. We have also ap- 
pealed for alumni reaction. In fact, a 
faculty committee worked nearly a year 
formulating a questionnaire, submitting 
it to participants in the Bates Plan, and 
tabulating the results. Asking former 
students to evaluate all the core courses 
“as a whole,” in “content,” and in “in- 
struction,” we learned that only about 
one-quarter of the entire program 
merited dean's list rating. Encouragingly 
enough, the graduates placed “Cultch” 
in that category even though they re- 
membered the long assignments, poor 
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integration between mass lectures and 
classroom sessions, and other administra- 
tive shortcomings. They complained so 
much about one textbook that we were 
forced to re-examine the premises upon 
which it was chosen. And yet, a large 
number urged us to expand the course to 
three or four years. 


Encouraging Comments 


Although this appraisal was valuable, 
we have also been encouraged by the 
comments of distinquished campus visi- 
tors. Then, too, hardly a week passes 
when we do not hear from a former stu- 
dent. Postal cards come in from all parts 
of the world, telling us how the course 
has given a new dimension to experience. 
One graduate told about her visit to 
Rheims Cathedral; another related his 
reaction to a concert by the Boston 
Symphony; a materialistically inclined 
economics major expressed excitement 
after a visit to the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. A theological student 
at Princeton declared that he endorsed 
the course “wholeheartedly for pre- 
theologs.” And the most _practical- 
minded pre-law and pre-medical people 
have apologized openly for their skepti- 
cal attitudes after having taken the 
graduate record exams or encountered 
sharp minds from other American col- 
leges and universities. One insurance 
salesman informed the author that the 
course was the most significant one he 
had had in college, simply because it 
enabled him to recognize pictures and 
great books in prospective clients’ living 
rooms and thus use them as a spring- 
board for discussion. 

Surely, as we introduce students to the 
great forces and achievements in Western 


*See Bates College Bulletin 53: 1-3; March 
1956, for some of Dean Harry J. Carman’s 
reactions. 


culture, we hope that we are not merely 
providing material for scintillating cock- 
tail discussion. In needling, coaxing, and 
encouraging Cultural Heritage students 
to come to grips with the crucial issues 
of our times, we hope that they are build- 
ing some of the foundations for creative 
living. Knowledge of the ideas and men 
influencing Western culture should be 
invaluable; yet, it might not “buy them a 
cup of coffee” (the criterion used by one 
ex-GI in 1948!). But a keen under- 
standing of the techniques of evaluation, 
an appreciation for seeking understand- 
ing through perspective, and an aware- 
ness of the climate in which the spirit of 
Socrates may flourish—these should help 
the Bates graduate. 

The comments of one alumnus not 
only afford that psychic compensation 
which most teachers need, but they also 
raise the problem of fundamental evalua- 
tion in any course. Three months out of 
college, she wrote: 

Now that [ am not exactly contemporary 
on the scene and can view the whole thing 
with a more detached attitude, I want to say 
that one of the most valuable courses I had 
at Bates was .. . Cultural Heritage... . 

One of the most important things that 
C. H. did was to arouse my interest in 
subjects that I didn’t know were of any 
interest to me. Perhaps you might pass this 
information on to some of the despairing 
souls who are now wallowing through the 
sea of the Bates Plan. But on second thought 
it — won't make them see things any 
differently. They have to graduate and 
think the matter over first. 

During the past year in many of your 
lectures, you constantly made reference to 
Sorokin. . . . So at present I am reading a 
most interesting book by this man called 
The Reconstruction of Humanity... . 

Also I have been reading a most interesting 
ye called The Wit and Wisdom of White- 

ead.... 


If a course lends some meaning to the 
word “commencement,” perhaps it is 
serving a vital function in our society. 








These Semi-Literate College Freshmen! 


C oLLEGE teachers have been quick 
to blame secondary school teachers, 
particularly public secondary school 
teachers, for the alleged poor preparation 
of college freshmen in English. 

Actually the average entering freshman 
writes no worse than he ever did and 
probably speaks better. More young 
people go to college today. Probably, as 
someone has suggested, the combined im- 
pact of the multitude of average students 
leads some college teachers to think that 
today’s students are not as well prepared 
as their fathers were. 

Besides, many of our college profes- 
sors are of a certain age. They recall col- 
lege days in a nostalgic smog which 
obscures the fact that years ago profes- 
sors were not greatly impressed by the 
preparation of their students. When 
Showerman wrote of “the slovenly spel- 
ling, the slovenly handwriting, the 
slovenly thinking, the slovenly _be- 
smudged page, the evidence of no 
capacity, no interest, and no industry,” 
he was speaking of the college student of 
1921. The student of 1957 is probably 


no worse. 
The real trouble, of course, is that no 


matter how well the average student of 
today compares to one of the past, some 
entering freshmen are only semi-literate. 
All too many are greviously deficient in 
the skills of reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. 


Leonard H. Clark 


Associate Professor of Education 
Hillyer College 
Hartford, Connecticut 


As long as this condition exists, col- 
leges must do something about it. The 
time for complaining and blaming others 
has passed. To graduate people with 
such deficiencies is disgraceful. The col- 
lege cannot evade its responsibility. That 
is why faculties have invented “zip” 
courses, ““zero-zero” courses, sub-freshmen 
courses, and other temporary expedients. 
Unfortunately, few colleges have been 
pleased with the results of these 
emergency programs. 


Face the Problem 


In spite of its difficulty, the problem 
can be solved if the colleges will face up 
to it. 

Obviously, one way to improve the 
caliber of college English classes is more 
careful selection on the part of admission 
officers. Attainment of the eighteenth 
year is not a sufficient prerequisite for 
college entrance. Neither is four years 
of high school. Whenever a college ad- 
ministrator complains about the poor 
preparation of the young men and 
women in his institution, he is criticizing 
not the secondary schools but his own 
policies for admission and retention. A 
college education is not the right of 
every youth. To admit every applicant 
is not good for the college or the youth. 
The inept student deserves the privilege 
of a different type of institution; the 
college deserves the privilege of devoting 
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its efforts to those who will benefit most. 
Non-selective entrance policies waste 
everyone's time. 

The average faculty member can do 
little about selection policies, but he can 
do a lot to improve English instruction 
in his college. The first thing he can do 
is to insist upon care and accuracy in 
written and oral work. A recent writer 
has called our time an age of sloppiness. 
Perhaps he is right. Certainly much care- 
less work is turned in and accepted. Just 
as certainly, much of that which college 
teachers complain about so bitterly re- 
sults from instructor standards. When 
students know that instructors accept 
careless work, they turn in careless work. 
But when instructors reject such papers 
unread, a different attitude prevails. For 
instance, the members of the education 
department of a state university, tired 
of reading poorly written papers, decided 
they would no longer accept such work. 
Almost immediately their problem 
ceased. The knowledge that the faculty 
did not intend to put up with unsatisfac- 
tory work corrected the situation. 

The department in this school at- 
tempted to set high standards. But what 
are high standards in English? We hear 
a lot about standards in English, but 
one of the most difficult feats I know is 
to find out what these standards are. Not 
often can one get a group of college 
English teachers to sit down and agree 
upon a minimum standard. They do not 
seem to know what good English for a 
college freshman is. If the English of col- 
lege students is to improve, someone 
must decide what the minimum stan- 
dards are and see to it that every stu- 
dent attains these standards. 


Need for High Standards 


High standards in English must be 
maintained by all departments. One of 
the most important steps toward improv- 
ing the English of college students is to 
persuade every faculty member to teach 
English consciously. Willy-nilly, he 
teaches it unconsciously every day. Eng- 
lish is the language of our classrooms— 
even in most foreign language classes. 
In each class the student adds to his 
English skills and acquires habits, good 
or bad, in reading, writing, hearing, or 
speaking English. Since this is so, all 
teachers must realize their responsibility 
and teach good English. Incorrect oral 
English should no more be tolerated in 
the sciences than in classes in public 
speaking. Every paper turned in should 
be treated like a paper in an English 
course. 

Learning to write takes practice. Stu- 
dents need to write and write, and what 
they write must be corrected and rewrit- 
ten. Writing papers does little good from 
an English point of view, unless they are 
carefully corrected. Yet the amount of 
writing that college students do in 
courses other than composition courses is 
usually infinitesimal. Rarely is the Eng- 
lish in these papers checked. Particularly 
is this true in classes which have large 
sections. Teachers are shrewd. They 
avoid the drag of paper correcting by not 
assigning papers. Thus the student has 
no chance to learn how to write. 


A Shared Responsibility 


Of course, teachers in other fields can- 
not be expected to teach all the English. 
Neither should they face the brunt of 
the correcting load. But there is no 
reason why the departments cannot co- 
operate. In at least one college term 
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papers assigned in the social sciences and 
sciences are corrected for English by the 
English department. Another scheme is 
for the English department to maintain 
a clinic to which perpetrators of badly 
written papers and murderers of the 
spoken tongue may be sent for help. 
Not only must the other departments 
teach English skills, but they also should 
consider the student's English skills in 
their marking. Some professors pride 
themselves on the objectivity and the 
curricular validity of their grades. No 
extraneous consideration, such as English 
expression, is ever allowed to influence 
the grading of their papers; they grade 
on the excellence of the subject matter 
alone. Perhaps they are right, although 
it is difficult to see how anyone can 
divorce the matter of a paper from the 
language in which it is written. Many 
would consider English expression to be 
as much a part of the paper as any of the 
thoughts contained therein. Perhaps it 
is too much to ask each faculty member 
to make English expression one of the 
criteria he uses in grading the work in 
his courses, although this is probably 
defensible at the college level. But it is 
not too much to ask them to indicate 
their evaluation of the English as a sep- 
arate notation on each paper and to col- 
laborate with other instructors in helping 
the English department determine the 
student's mark in English. (The student 
should have a mark in English each 
semester whether he takes a course in 
the department or not.) When students 
realize that all instructors feel that the 


proper use of the langauge is important, 
they, too, will recognize its importance. 
But when teachers accept poor work 
without comment, as they do, can one 


expect the English teacher to be taken 
seriously? 

Similarly, the other English skills must 
be exercised and corrected continually 
if bad habits are to be overcome. It is 
not beneath the dignity of a teacher of 
science to correct English mistakes in 
the classroom. His job requires that he 
do so. Yet few teachers in fields other 
than English insist upon good oral 
English in the classroom. Of course, one 
need not be boorish about it but insist 
just the same. This implies that students 
have some opportunity to speak. College 
professors are inclined to be long-winded. 
Particularly is this so when they have 
captive audiences. In spite of the bril- 
liance of our lectures, and no matter 
how much we enjoy the sounds of our 
own voices, we must have our students 
talk so that they may practice talking 
well. Who knows—animated discussions 
might result! 

In short, all professors in all depart- 
ments ought to provide guided experi- 
ences in all of the English skills—reading, 
writing, speaking, and _listening—and 
help evaluate the progress of each 
student in each of these skills. The fic- 
tion that English is the concern of only 
one department must be destroyed. 

Ordinarily the boy or girl who does 
not have the necessary skills in English 
has no business in the college classroom 
and, one way or another, should be 
eliminated. But today, as in yesteryears, 
we find many young people who are de- 
ficient in English skills, although they 
are potentially fine students. What 
should be done for them? To eliminate 
them from the college program is waste- 
ful; to graduate them with such defi- 
ciencies injures both the college and the 
student. We must help these young 
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people by taking them where we find 
them and teaching them well and in- 
tensively those skills in which they are 
weak. 


Corrective Program 


Most freshman English courses in col- 
lege are, to a large extent, facsimiles of 
high school English courses. Students 
who have not learned the English skills 
in their high school classes will probably 
not learn them in such college courses. 
More of the same is not the answer. Eff- 
cient instruction in English skills in our 
colleges requires individualization. Two 
basic steps are necessary: diagnosis and 
individual work. Testing will determine 
strengths and weaknesses. On the basis 
of diagnostic tests results, an individual 
program to remedy deficiencies and 
capitalize on strengths can be designed 
for each student. In such a program each 
student proceeds at his own rate. When 
he reaches an acceptable standard in one 
of these areas he moves up the ladder. 
He is not required to move on to new 
levels when he has not mastered lower 
levels. If he is the only weak one in a 
particular area, he should have a chance 
to practice in this area, even though the 
other members of the class are doing 
something else. The class structure 
should not prohibit any student from 
learning basic materials; neither should 
it cause 20 potential learners to wait 
while the teacher toils over one lost 
lamb. 


Such a program is not easy to carry 
out. It is expensive. It requires a large, 
able staff. It demands much careful work 
from each staff member. The classes 
must be kept small. Large lecture sec- 


tions cannot be used. Each faculty mem- 
ber must give his personal attention to 


the students. The students cannot be 
relegated to graduate assistants for “dis- 
cussion sections.” Yet other types of 
courses, the standard freshman English 
course for instance, are inefhcient and 
profitless. 


The Lyndon Plan 


An example of such a program in 
action is the experimental “freshman 
English” course that was conducted at 
Lyndon (Vt.) Teachers College a few 
years ago. A class of about 40 college 
freshmen, ranging in English skills from 
very poor to excellent, was divided into 
four sections according to ability as de- 
termined by a battery of tests and in- 
dividual conferences with the four 
instructors of the experimental course. 
The tests evaluated reading ability, 
English skills, study skills, group intelli- 
gence, and individual intelligence. Each 
instructor worked individually with the 
students in his section using the test re- 
sults as a guide. The best group spent 
much of its time on creative English, the 
lowest group centered its attention 
largely on reading skills, and the middle 
groups spent more time on sentence 
structure and elimination of errors from 
oral and written English. Literature, ex- 
cept for readings assigned to show stu- 
dents how to do it, was not a part of the 
course. The efforts of the instructors 
were spent on improving the quality of 
the students’ skills in reading, writing, 
and speaking. Sections were scheduled 
at the same hour to allow for easy trans- 
fer to students from section to section 
and to make it possible to bring them 
together for common experiences, such 
as library orientation, occasional lectures, 
and testing. This allowed for much 
flexibiltiy and individual attention. 
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Many problems appeared, of course. 
Tests that were truly diagnostic were 
hard to find. Assembling — sufficient 
materials to allow students to work in- 
dependently was also difficult. Schedul- 
ing and providing a sufficient number of 
instructors to continue the plan were 
dificult administratively. Planning for 
the exigencies proved more than the staff 
had bargained for. Teaching the small 
sections turned out to be more work 
than teaching a regular 25-pupil section. 

No formal evaluation of the plan was 
made, but it seemed successful. Both 
students and teachers thought that the 
plan was well worth the effort. Several 
students and instructors have asked to 
have the plan reinstated. The key to 
success was individual attention. 

In the Lyndon plan it was intended 
that students continue in the program 
until they were above average in all 
phases of the program. The student 
would not have finished his freshman 
English requirements until he had come 
up to at least a standard as high as that 
of the average college freshman in each 


of the English skills. This standard was 
placed abnormally high because the in- 
structors felt that teachers should be ex- 
pert enough in English to eliminate the 
passing on of misinformation and bad 
habits. Although the standards of a col- 
lege need not be quite so high, they 
must be kept reasonably high. Students 
who cannot reach these standards (with 
rare exceptions) must be ruthlessly elimi- 
nated. The college which does not have 
such standards (and many do not) is 
not living up to its obligations. 

The problem of faulty English among 
college students rests squarely on the 
college. No one else can solve it. Passing 
the buck to the secondary schools does 
not help, although it may relieve some 
of the tension. A program less than that 
outlined here will not do. Such a pro- 
gram will not solve all the problems of 
the college English teacher—especially 
that of the poorly prepared student. But 
it will, to a large measure, eliminate that 
all too frequent bugbear of the univer- 
sity professor—the semi-literate student. 





Junior College Curricula 


All thirteen of . . . [Maryland's junior colleges] have similar objectives, and most of 


them provide three types of curricula: 


General Education, Liberal Arts parallel or 


pre-senior college preparation, and Terminal-Vocational courses. From there, however, 
each begins to take on individual characteristics which fit it to meet its expressed 
purposes. Some of the colleges strive to meet the needs of students from the entire 
State, while others are concerned primarily with students of the immediate locality.— 
Harrison E. Tawney, “An Introductory Look at Maryland's Junior Colleges,” The 
Maryland Teacher XV: 4: 


10-11; December, 1957. 














The Improvement of Teacher Education 


At the City College 


To MORE effectively prepare prospec- 
tive personnel, the teacher education pro- 
gram at The City College, New York, 
has adopted a set of procedures designed 
to utilize both contemporary educational 
theory and practice. This article dis- 
cusses the organization and function of 
the initial professional course required 
of all prospective school personnel and 
examines the organization and opera- 
tion of two integral parts of the course: 
the directed school observations and the 


volunteer student school-aide program. 


Objectives of the Initial Course 


A revision of the professional courses 
in education in 1954 established as the 
purpose of the initial course, “Contemp- 
orary Educational Thought and Prac- 
tice,” the beginnings of an understand- 
ing of the social foundations of educa- 
tion. A second course is designed to 
complete this understanding. Stated in 
terms of student achievement, the course 
is intended to help students: (1) to be- 
come acquainted with views upon which 
present educational practices are based, 
and to become conversant with the simi- 
larities and differences of view involved 
in the solution of current educational 
problems; (2) to become acquainted with 
the organizational, administrative, and 
legal structure of the American educa- 
tional system; (3) to gain, through sys- 
tematic consideration, a knowledge of 
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the areas of education, its foundational 
disciplines, and their contributing role in 
efforts to clarify issues and resolve prob- 
lems in education; (4) to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the responsibilities of American 
education, progress made, and obstacles 
involved in their realization; (5) to ob- 
serve, in local educational institutions, 
applications of the principles developed 
in class; and (6) to initiate development 
of personal educational beliefs which aid 
the student in clarifying his suitability 
for teaching and in determining his own 
potential role in the profession. 

The objectives were formulated by a 
group of instructors appointed by the 
Dean of the School of Education. The 
instructors assigned to teach the course 
were originally selected from this group. 
They were designated the Course Com- 
mittee and charged with the implemen- 
tation of the objectives, establishment of 
procedures for appraising effectiveness 
of the course, and responsibility for in- 
troducing necessary changes. A research 
assistant on a full-time basis and a stu- 
dent assistant on a part-time basis were 
assigned to the Course Committee to 
facilitate execution of the multiple re- 
sponsibilities. The Office of Educational 
Research of the School of Education 
cooperated in the development of a 
number of teaching aids and instruments 
of evaluation. 
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During the first year in which it was 
offered, each instructor assumed responsi- 
bility for implementing the objectives 
through individually created courses of 
study. Despite group acceptance of ob- 
jectives, individual interpretation proved 
an unsatisfactory arrangement. Conse- 
quently, the Course Committee devoted 
a year to the construction of a course of 
study for the instructors which contains 
the minimum rnaterial to be covered; 
each instructor determines the order in 
which the material is studied, choice of 
methodology, selection of reading ma- 
terials and audio-visual aids, and, de- 
pending upon class interest, supplemen- 
tary materials. This procedure insures 
each student a knowledge of the mini- 
mum requirements of the course; it en- 
ables each instructor to conduct the 
course in the strongest manner possible 
and to react to the educational interests 
and needs of each class of students. 


To assist students in the utilization of 
references and periodicals in the field of 
education, a monograph entitled “Basic 
Reference Works and Periodicais of In- 
terest to Students of Education,” was pre- 
pared. It contains a representative listing 
of materials and a brief description of 
each item with its location in the 
library. The following categories are in- 
cluded: basic reference works; periodicals 
of general interest; periodicals of the 
different divisions of the school system; 
psychological and guidance services; 
special education; higher education; ad- 
ministration and supervision; state and 
local journals; organs of professional 
organizations; and teacher education. 
Also, a listing and brief description of 
recent significant studies in the field of 
education and related foundational dis- 
ciplines has been prepared for student 
use. A general bibliography is being re- 
vised to conform to the subject-matter 
subdivisions as they appear in the course 
of study for instructors. To meet an edu- 


cational need expressed by students, a 
monograph dealing with the techniques 
of performing educational research is in 
the process of preparation. 


Directed School Observations 


The planned observations in local edu- 
cational institutions were inaugurated to 
provide experiences that enable students 
to establish the relationship of current 
practices in education to the theories 
developed in class; to more adequately 
comprehend the importance and com- 
plexity of education; to realistically ap- 
praise what remains to be accomplished 
in translating theory into practice; to 
replace the stereotypes associated with 
schooling with on-the-spot observations; 
and to re-acquaint themselves with edu- 
cational institutions. Cooperating edu- 
cational institutions include the follow- 
ing: public elementary schools; public 
junior high schools; public academic 
high schools; public vocational high 
schools; private parochial schools; pri- 
vate secular schools, both traditional and 
progressive; the Children’s Court; the 
Probation Court; and exhibitions and 
educational activities sponsored by edu- 
cational organizations. Each class visits, 
as a minimum, an elementary school in 
either an upper-income-bracket neighbor- 
hood or in a lower-income-bracket neigh- 
borhood to observe kindergarten through 
the third grade; an elementary school 
in the opposite type neighborhood to ob- 
serve fourth grade through the sixth 
grade; a junior high school; an academic 
high school; and a vocational highschool. 
The observations in the academic high 
schools include all offerings of the pro- 
gram, usually featuring, however, the 
education of non-college-bound students, 
since the prospective teachers have them- 
selves been recipients of the benefits and 
values of the strictly academic course of 
study. The observations in vocational 
schools feature the technical and shop 
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aspects, as well as the academic studies. 
Visits to other educational institutions, 
either by the entire class or a committee 
representing the class, are determined by 
interests of members of the class or by 
planning of the instructor. 

A pattern of procedures has been de- 
veloped for each observation. A morning 
or afternoon is devoted to each visit. The 
instructor previously briefs the class or 
committee on the purpose of the observa- 
tion in terms of the principles developed 
in class; he directs student attention to 
definite aspects of the school program, 
ie., the adequacy and use of physical 
facilities, management, and class control; 
procedures and methods, use of teaching 
aids, encouragement of individual 
growth, and encouragement of group 
cooperation, among others. Each visit 
starts with an orientation address by the 
principal or administrator in charge, 
occasionally assisted by other personnel, 
to acquaint the observers with the back- 
ground of the neighborhood; the com- 
position and size of the school; the ability 
range of the students; the composition 
and size of the faculty; the nature of the 
course of study offered to the various 
groups; special curriculum  develop- 
ments; and other related ideas. The 
visitors are encouraged to ask questions. 

Upon concluding the orientation ses- 
sion, they are divided into sub-groups of 
three or four students. When visiting 
elementary schools, each sub-group ob- 
serves a number of classes of varying 
abilities on each grade level. Students 
spend a minimum of 20 minutes in each 
classroom with the teacher. Classroom 
observations are followed by a discussion 
period conducted by the administrators 
and other personnel. Visitors raise ques- 
tions on the basis of what was observed 
or what they failed to observe. In these 
sessions students seek additional informa- 
tion, and rarely has the climate of the 


meeting departed from that of the posi- 
tive and constructive. 

Following each observation, class time 
is devoted to an exchange of observations 
made by students and the instructor, to 
a discussion of additional questions, and 
to the establishment of a relationship be- 
tween observations and class study. In 
later class discussions, where applicable, 
observations are related to the subject 
matter under consideration. 

To assist in summarizing the results of 
each visit a “School Reaction Form” has 
been developed. The purpose is to per- 
mit appraisal of ability to react to edu- 
cational situations in terms of previously 
learned theory. Items included are as 
follows: What was your impression of 
the preparation for the visit by the in- 
structor at The City College? What was 
your impression of the orientation by 
the administrator and other school per- 
sonnel at the school visited? What was 
your impression of the summary discus- 
sion period at the school visited? How 
were the physical facilities at the school 
utilized? What techniques which you 
deem important did the teacher use to 
achieve management and class control? 
What procedures and methods were 
used? What audio-visual aids were used? 
What provisions did the teacher make 
for the encouragement of individual 
growth? What provision did the teacher 
make for the encouragement of group 
cooperation? Which aspects of the visit 
were especially satisfactory to you? 
Which aspects of the visit were especially 
disappointing to you? How can the ex- 
perience of the visit be made more mean- 
ingful? The student responses are utilized 
by each instructor to more effectively 
achieve educational guidance. Their re- 
actions are also utilized by the Course 
Committee in working with school ad- 
ministrators to enrich the quality of 
succeeding visits. 
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The pattern of the visits to junior high 
schools and academic high schools varies 
in only one respect. Prior to the visit stu- 
dents are requested to indicate the activ- 
ity or activities they wish to observe. In 
vocational high schools sub-groups are 
usually taken on a guided visit to insure 
observation of all aspects of the program 
because the vast majority of New York 
City vocational high schools have mul- 
tiple offerings. 


School Aide Program 


The second aspect of this initial course 
grows out of the clearly recognized need 
to supplement the theoretical knowledge 
of prospective teachers with practical 
know-how by both the personnel of the 
schools and the instructors in The City 
College. The student school aide pro- 
gram was instituted to give students an 
on-the-job introduction to the multiple 
responsibilities of administrators and 
classroom teachers and to enable them to 
become reoriented to the manner in 
which an educational institution op- 
erates. Students enrolled in the first 
course of the education sequence, either 
as undergraduates.or graduates, volun- 
teer their services for a minimum of two 
hours per week for one semester and are 
assigned to schools depending upon their 
professional objective. Because of the 
diversified professional objectives indi- 
cated by students, placement is made in 
a wide variety of educational programs 
maintained by the Board of Education 
of New York City. At the present time, 
all of the elementary and junior high 
schools in Districts 12, 13, and 14 partici- 
pate in this program. In addition, junior 
high schools, academic high schools, and 
vocational high schools throughout the 
City also cooperate. 

Prior to placement in a school the 
supervisor of the program briefs the stu- 
dent as to the purposes of the student 
school aide program; the possible re- 


wards; the responsibilities involved; and 
the type of school involved. In each 
school either the principal or his repre- 
sentative orients the student to the 
school, explains the series of functions to 
be performed, and supervises the activi- 
ties of the student school aide. 


The functions performed by student 
school aides usually are assigned to 
teachers. They fall into two distinct 
categories: clerical work related to the 
educational program of the school and 
directed activities with students. The 
City College students have _ gained, 
through the performance of this type of 
clerical work, a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the educational values of certain 
forms of records. The prospective teach- 
er, in entering data on the pupil cumu- 
lative record card, has become familiar 
with individual student development in 
four areas: personal and educational 
data; pupil health record; test record; 
and graphic summary of achievement 
test results. By maintaining attendance 
records and ascertaining reasons for ab- 
sence, the student is introduced to the 
work of the Attendance Bureau and the 
operation of the New York State aid-to- 
education formula. Observing the _be- 
havior of a particular student and writ- 
ing anecdotal records, under the super- 
vision of the classroom teacher, has di- 
rected the attention of the student school 
aide to the important role played by de- 
veloping patterns of behavior in the 
learning process. The follow-up discus- 
sion with the classroom teacher has ac- 
quainted the prospective teacher with 
techniques for encouraging individual 
growth of learners and, in severe be- 
havior cases, has provided some indica- 
tion of the work of the school psycholo- 
gist. Knowledge of audio-visual materials 
is obtained when the prospective teacher 
assists in the use of these aids. By assist- 
ing with the distribution of books and 
other instructional materials, the student 
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school aide learns the procedures in- 
volved in the requistion of supplies from 
the Board of Education, the handling 
and use of instructional materials in the 
school, and related items. Administering 
and scoring classroom tests also contri- 
bute to the mastery of valuable know- 
how. 


Directed activities with students have 
included supervised observation of either 
an entire class or of a group; reading 
stories to groups; leading discussions 
based upon work previously covered; as- 
sisting with review work; assisting with 
remedial work; assisting with dramatics 
and group singing; assisting in the lib- 
rary; administering audiometer tests; 
supervision of the lunchroom, study 
halls, assembly programs, playground; 
assisting with co-curricular activities; as- 
sisting with the planning of assembly 
programs; spending a sustained period 
of time with the principal and assistant 
principal to gain an understanding of 
the nature of an administrative position 
in a school; discussions with teachers 
covering such topics as lesson plans, unit 
plans, techniques used in grouping stu- 
dents; and attendance as observers at 
faculty meetings. In the case of graduate 
students specializing in psychological 
services, Opportunities have been avail- 
able for these students to work with the 
personnel of the Youth Guidance Board. 


A variety of techniques is utilized to 
facilitate the supervision of the student 
school aides. In the schools the principal 
or the principal's respresentative works 
with and supervises the activities of the 
student school aides. The supervisor of 
the program periodically checks with the 
administrators of the cooperating schools. 
One staff member, serving as liaison to 
the junior high schools, supervises the 
school aides in schools of this level. 
Through the medium of group and in- 
dividual interviews held four times each 
semester, the supervisor of the program 


has been able to assist each student. In 
addition, the supervisor of the program 
is available for consultation every after- 
noon. 

The student school aide experiences 
have enabled individuals to make sus- 
tained and valuable contributions to 
class discussions. Since a number of stu- 
dents in each section of the initial course 
in the education sequence are involved 
in this program and are placed in schools 
in different types of neighborhoods, it is 
possible for the instructor to obtain a 
variety of expressions concerning the 
handling of educational situations in 
more than one type of school. This kind 
of contribution by students is recognized 
by the instructors as one means of en- 
riching the course material. 


Conclusions of Course Improvement 


In terms of student development, the 
present organization of the course, class 
observations, contributions made by com- 
mittees, and experiences as_ student 
school aides have contributed markedly 
to a clearer understanding of the func- 
tions and responsibilities of public and 
private education; have clarified the 
multiple roles performed by the adminis- 
trators and classroom teachers; have as- 
sisted students in clarifying their suit- 
ability for the teaching profession by 
giving them additional insights into their 
capabilities and potentialities; and have 
assisted in dissipating the negative influ- 
ences of previously formed stereotypes of 
administrators, teachers, students, par- 
ents, and schools. 

The School of Education and the local 
public school community are committed 
to the continuous development of pro- 
cedures to facilitate the improvement of 
the teacher education program. The high 
level of cooperation has enabled both the 
college personnel and the public school 
personnel to fully and completely 
initiate, discuss and implement ideas and 
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concepts which have strengthened the 
program offered by the School of Educa- 
tion and have helped to prepare teachers 
of greater competence. It is important 
to note that the time and energy of a 
great number of people are necessary to 
insure the success of this program. The 
significance of the contributions made 
by assistant superintendents of schools, 
directors of schools, principals and assis- 
tant principals, chairmen of departments, 
and classroom teachers, cannot be over- 
estimated. Constant interaction between 


the School of Education and the public 
school community has refined the pro- 
cedures used, has introduced new pro- 
cedures, and has increased the values of 
this program. The realization that the 
improvement of the preparation of 
school personnel is a task requiring the 
continuous active participation of all 
concerned, both on the part of the pub- 
lic school community and the School of 
Education, is basic to the operation of 
the teacher education program at The 
City College. 
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How Do We Select Teachers 


at the Local Level? 


To WRITE about teacher selection 
when there is a pronounced paucity of 
teaching personnel may seem to be a 
gratuitous task. However, selection is an 
important administrative responsibility 
and even in times of great teacher de- 
mand the future of the profession is 
strengthened by prudent selection con- 
sistent with our knowledge of selective 
practices on each of the following occa- 
sions: (1) at the time of selection of 
candidates for admission to teachers col- 
leges; (2) during the training period; (3) 
at the time of employment of candidates, 
in terms of total staff qualities and effec- 
tiveness; (4) during the probationary 
period; and (5) at the time of selection of 
present personnel for promotion and/or 
reassignment. ! 


1National Education Association, Research Di- 


L. J. Lennon 

Professor of Education 
University of Scranton 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


This study is concerned with the third 
screening stage, and has as its purpose to 
ascertain what techniques of teacher se- 
lection are used at the local level. More 
specifically it has sought to: (1) ascertain 
the current policies and practices em- 
ployed in the selection of teachers; (2) 
evaluate these practices; and (3) in gen- 
eral, indicate the status of selection at 
the local level. 


How Do We Select Teachers? 


In 1955 school superintendents from 
12 of 18 school districts with populations 
of 500,000 or more (Group I) and 47 ad- 
ministrators from 79 districts having 
populations between 100,000 and 500,000 
(Group II) replied as follows to a ques- 
tionnaire on their selection practices: 


Appointment and Termination of Service,” Re- 








vision, “Teacher Personnel Practices, 1950-51: search Bulletin 30: 3-31; February 1952. 
GROUP I GROUP Il TOTAL 
PRACTICE PER CENT PER CENT PER CENT 
Personal Interviews 100 70 76 
Collect Opinions of References 92 60 66 
College Transcripts 100 26 11 
Verification of Experience Records 67 19 29 
Observe Applicant’s Classroom Work 42 31 51 
Establish List of Eligible Candidates 92 59 66 
Written Examinations 67 26 35 
Require Applicants to take 
Physical Exam 92 38 49 
Given by school physician or 
physician approved by board 75 15 27 
Given by licensed physician 25 23 24 
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In cities of Group II about 55 per cent 
of the superintendents interviewed 
teaching candidates, while in Group I 
none of the superintendents carried out 
this function. It was most frequently a 
task delegated to the personnel officer, or 
to a committee of administrative per- 
sonnel organized for this purpose. Less 
frequently the applicant was interviewed 
by a member of the supervisory personnel 
or the principal with whom he would 
work if hired. In general, the same prac- 
tices were found in both groups of cities, 
with the committee system used least 
frequently of the three devices. 

Verification of college transcripts and 
experience records were practices carried 
on much less frequently by Group II 
districts than by those of Group I. This 
may be due to a difference in the amount 
of clerical help available in districts of 
Group I and II. Frequently, one hears 
of his students recently graduated re- 
ceiving positions only through other 
teachers or acquaintances and without 
the hiring district making any inquiry 
from the education department of the 
college as to the recent graduate’s teach- 
ing skill or personal traits. 

Iwo and one-half times as many of the 
larger districts than the smaller districts 
required a written examination before 
appointment to a position. 


What Is Important In Selection? 


Most school districts adhered to fa- 
miliar and tried techniques, among 
which were the following: (1) applica- 
tion blank with attached photograph; 
(2) personal interviews (from one to 
three); (3) a visit to the training school 
or to observe the candidate in_ his 
present position; (4) to invite the candi- 
date to visit the employing school system 
and in some instances to teach a class 
under supervision; (5) use of a rating 
scale; and (6) oral and written examina- 
tions. 

The first, second, and sixth techniques 
appeared to be used most freqeuntly; the 
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larger districts using written examina- 
tions preferred the National Teacher 
Examinations. Many smaller districts 
used local-made tests. 

Typically, application forms requested 
information in the following areas: per- 
sonal data, educational preparation, posi- 
tion sought, professional experience, cer- 
tification status, pension facts, non-pro- 
fessional experiences. 

Officials who interviewed the appli- 
cants indicated that they considered the 
purposes for conducting the interview to 
be in the following order of value from 
the most to the least importance: (1) to 
gain a general appraisal of the candi- 
date’s personality; (2) to acquire some 
insight into the candidate’s educational 
philosophy and professional outlook; (3) 
to provide an opportunity to evaluate the 
candidate's voice and physical character- 
istics; (4) to become acquainted with the 
applicant's plans for the future; (5) other 
purposes; (6) to acquire information on 
the candidate’s education and experi- 
ence; and (7) to provide an occasion for 

examination on the subject 
that the applicant proposes to 


an oral 
matter 
teach. 

The last function was considered least 
important in general and only one-half 
as many of the larger cities regarded this 
as a purpose of the interview as the 
smaller cities. “Other purposes” received 
as frequent vote as “considering the inter- 
view an occasion to inquire into the ap- 
plicant’s future plans,” suggesting that 
the administrator may have in mind a 
variety of different reasons for conduct- 
ing the interview, among which were the 
following: to check on oral English; to 
ascertain candidate's outside interests, 
abilities, and activities; to acquaint ap- 
plicants with the town, the system, and 
persons under whom they will work; to 
secure information on family back- 
ground and responsibilities. 

After all the tacts have been assembled 
about the applicants, the task of deciding 
upon eligible candidates was a difficult 
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one for both the superintendent who 
personally interviewed applicants and 
the superintendent of the larger district 
who detailed the job. In the former case, 
decision often seemed to be intuitive 
while in the latter case selection was fre- 
quently based upon the results of a 
weighted scaling of measures of selection. 


The Status of Present-Day 
Selection Practices 


Frequency of practice would suggest 
that selection of teachers is a highly pro- 
fessional task, which, if it can be dele- 
gated at all, can only be assigned to 
skilled professional personnel. The latter 
may work individually or in committee. 


There seems to be a procedure used by 
these professional personnel that ac- 
quired its value through custom and 
practice; not always corroborated by ob- 
jective validation. Fundamentally, the 
complete procedure consists of a series of 
screenings, the principal ones being: (1) 
age and citizenship limitations; (2) speci- 
fic training and experience; (3) health 
examinations; (4) written and total pro- 
ficiency tests; and (5) an oral interview 
using an evaluation record. 

The candidate is required to succeed 
in each step before being admitted to the 
next one. 

Evaluation of the application blank 
with its attached photograph is appraised 
for evidence it can offer about the ap- 
plicant’s personal traits. Some of the 
following are considered: (1) incom- 


pletely filled-out or badly written blanks; 
(2) inaccuracies existing between the ap- 
plication blank and other credentials; (3) 
lack of neatness or inappropriateness of 
dress as manifested by the photograph. 

College transcripts accompanying the 
application are evaluated to help dis- 
criminate between the candidates. The 
college transcript shows: (1) different 
colleges attended; (2) recency of prep- 
aration; (3) marks; (4) broad cultural 
training or lack of it; (5) preparation in 
various kinds of subject content; (6) 
preparation in professional courses which 
may or may not be closely related to the 
position to be filled. 

References obtained from _ others 
should request information on_profes- 
sional growth in the position now held 
and potential for continued growth. In 
the case of the inexperienced applicant, 
references should indicate growth with 
training in the following areas: (1) per- 
sonal qualifications; (2) teaching skills; 
and (3) relationships with others. 

Written tests of a psychological nature 
are regarded as being of considerable 
value but cannot replace the interview, 
conference, and credential devices to 
measure those intangibles of personality 
which are believed to be so important in 
teaching proficiency. These must await 
further research with many of the known 
techniques. Until we have more systema- 
tic procedures, selection must continue to 
use more informal, traditional devices as 
now utilized by experienced, competent, 
professional personnel. 





To study educational problems has long been an American practice, and such study 
needs to be intensified now. With full recognition of the serious problems facing higher 
education, their analysis is not to be approached in a spirit of alarm, or to be 
circumscribed by negative assumptions. What the nation wills to do in higher education, 
it can do. The question to be answered is, What does America will to do?—Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education Association, Higher Education in a Decade of 
Decision (Washington, D. C.: The Commission, 1957) p. xii. 











The Ideal English Teacher as Seen 


by His Colleagues 


Joan DUNN explains in her Retreat 
from Learning that she chose teaching, 
and more especially the teaching of 
English in the secondary school, because 
she felt “it would be wonderful to talk 
about something you liked so much.”! 
Her glowing enthusiasm is probably the 
mark of every neophyte teacher who 
loves her subject and is avid to share 
her love. That Miss Dunn's fire of 
enthusiasm was dimmed, if not com- 
pletely extinguished, does not necessarily 
describe the fate of all English teachers. 
There are many veterans in the field 
who have retained and increased their 
love of the subject and have managed 
to transmit their ardor to students. More- 
over, they have endeavored to attract 
others to the teaching of English by 
sharing their experiences through pro- 
fessional magazines. 

In a ten-year survey of professional 
literature the English teacher was men- 
tioned frequently enough to result in a 
picture of the hypothetical English 
teacher, or, more specifically, of the 
literature teacher as he is typified by his 
colleagues. Apparently the task of com- 
municating an appreciation and love of 
our literary heritage becomes progres- 
sively difficult in the secondary school, 
especially when a large portion of the 


‘Joan Dunn, Retreat from Learning (New 


York: David McKay Co., 1955) p. 4. 
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students reach this level bereft of the 
skills of reading and comprehension. 
Consequently the role of the English 
teacher who devotes more of his teaching 
to literature rather than to the skill of 
communication is an arduous one, judg- 
ing by the opinions culled from this 
survey. Hence the suggestions of these 
experienced teachers about the prepara- 
tion of the prospective English teacher 
provide interesting reading from the 
viewpoint of teacher education. 


Attributes of the Ideal 
Teacher of Literature 

The materials gathered from 11 pro- 
fessional magazines over a_ ten-year 
period, 1944 to 1953, lent themselves to 
the construction of a mosaic of the ideal 
teacher of literature, his personal quali- 
fications, his preparation, and the specific 
armor he needs to battle for the humani- 
ties. The characteristics repeated fre- 
quently and with varying degrees of 
emphasis are: (1) Genuine love of litera- 
ture; (2) excellence in oral reading; (3) 
skill in interpreting the art of literature; 
(4) knowledge of human nature; (5) 
knowledge of youth psychology; (6) en- 
thusiasm for the art of teaching; (7) 
sincere love of young people; (8) an 
understanding heart; (9) a lively imagi- 
nation; (10) a sense of humor; (11) a 
richness of personality and experience. 

Four of these attributes relate to the 
knowledge and love of subject matter. 
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So important is love of literature, and 
love presupposes knowledge, that one 
writer states that a person becomes an 
English teacher for only two reasons: 
“One is love of the intellectual world 
presented in books. The other is a real 


interest in the young of the species.”* 


The teacher needs this genuine love of 
literature in order to teach it effectively. 
If he is to help others develop the ability 
to appreciate literature the teacher must 
first have that ability himself. It is 
doubtful whether a person indifferent to 
good writing can instill a love for it in 
others. Insensitive and poorly prepared 
teachers should not, then, be entrusted 
with the responsibility of influencing 
the attitudes of pupils toward reading. 
Even the best teachers face a most diff- 
cult task.*: 4 


Because a “textbook” teacher is a sure 
destroyer of class interest the teacher's 
feeling for literature cannot be over- 
emphasized. One author says, “The 
teachers of the English department must 
be afire with zeal and endeavor.”> With- 
out this, teachers will fail in their chief 
purpose—that of laying the foundations 
of a love and of an appreciation of litera- 
ture. Moreover, the teacher's personal 
allegiance to literature must be so ap- 
parent that he is willing to do battle for 
it. One teacher’s convictions are: 


These days the English teacher pictures 
himself as part of the thin line standing in 
defense of “culture”—presenting a tentative 
barrier of literary bayonets against the bar- 
barian horde under the banner of television, 


of Our 
472; No- 


*Beverly McAdow, “Nourishment 
Youth,” The English Journal XXIV: 
vember, 1945. 

*“Improving Reading Instruction in Secondary 
Schools,” The Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals XXIV: 30; 
February, 1950. 

‘Brother Gerard Edward, C.F.X., “Projects in 
Senior High School English,” The Catholic Edu- 
cational Review XLV; January, 1947. 
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comics, and movies.® 
Obviously the teacher of literature must 
either recognize the potential value of 
television and movies or set himself up 
as their competitor. 

So inseparable are knowledge and love 
of literature from the ability to interpret 
it skillfully that education in oral read- 
ing must be part of a teacher’s prepara- 
tion. The importance of good oral inter- 
pretation is noted as follows: 


The power to interpret literature, to bring 
it into life and meaning, is perhaps the most 
significant single difference between the good 
and the poor teacher; and of all the means 
of interpretation, effective reading aloud is 
doubtless the most important. Under the 
interpretative help of voice and inflection 
an otherwise meaningless passage will take 
on import, color, mood, and vitality, and 
become a richly meaningful experience for 
many a boy and girl who could make noth- 
ing of it if left to read it silently and alone. 
So important is this ability that it should be 
an unfailing requirement for certification of 
teachers of English. . . .7 


These characteristics are not natural 
endowments of the prospective teacher 
but they can be cultivated in the course 
of his preparation. 


Courses of Study 


To help the English teacher fulfill this 
exacting role of communicating a love 
of literature both by word and example 
he must come to his profession fortified 
by certain types of general and specific 
education. From experience in class- 
room situations the present generation 
of teachers proposes the following 
studies with the implication that a col- 
lege course in each is necessary: (1) 
speech; (2) American literature; (3) Eng- 
list literature; (4) world literature; (5) 





*Roger B. Goodman, “The Movie: Powerful 


Ally of the Classics,” The Clearing House XXV: 
42; September, 1950. 

"Helene W. Hartley, “The Preparation and 
Selection of Teachers of English;” The Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals XXX: 11; February, 1946. 
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contemporary literature; (6) literary 
criticism; (7) history of civilization; (8) 
methods of teaching literature. 

To the college dean and his associates 
in the English department this list may 
appear very haphazard and disorganized. 
They could agree with the breadth of 
knowledge indicated in the generalized 
titles. Yet they might have some mis- 
givings about the sequence of the sug- 
gested studies or about the addition of 
depth to the student's program. At least 
five of these generalized titles refer to 
survey courses which usually serve as a 
background for some specialized area of 
study. Would it be possible to include a 
course in each of these areas? Or could 
we expect that the beginning teacher 
will be moved to expand his knowledge 
by reading and independent study? 


The reasons underlying these specific 
suggestions are (1) the need for an ex- 
tensive cultural background and (2) the 
need for ability to appraise contempo- 
rary literature.’ Is it possible to pro- 
vide extensive background in the bac- 
calaureate degree program? If his aca- 
demic education has given the student a 
knowledge of sources and the impetus 
to broaden his understanding of the 
subject matter he teaches, his chances of 
being successful are greatly strengthened. 
He is then equipped to supplement his 
courses by personal study and investiga- 
tion. 


Contemporary literature is under- 
scored as close to the classics in import- 
ance. Literature must be part of and 
reflection upon the life of the times—that 
is, if the high school student is to see its 
value.” And if teachers are to under- 
stand the mainstream of modern writing, 
they need a course in literary criticism. 


*Charles B. Willard, “Specialist Training for 
the Teacher of English,” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision XXXIX: 68; February, 
1953. 


"Ibid. 
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Since recent literature is still unevaluated 
by the test of time, the teacher must bring 
to it a discriminating judgment of his own. 
He must be able to distinguish the super- 
ficial, the sensational, the artistically untrue, 
from what is fine and strong, sincere, and 
carefully wrought.!° 


Ideally, the teacher of literature 
should come to his first position with an 
extensive cultural background which 
will enable him to impart appreciation 
and love of the classics. He should also 
be capable of critically analyzing and 
interpreting contemporary literature. 


Psychological Factors 

Although the possession of knowledge 
of subject matter is the sine qua non of 
every teacher, it does not mean he is 
thereby completely prepared. There are 
also the psychological factors of the edu- 
cand and the problem of motivating him 
to learn and to love literature. These 
psychological factors were to the fore- 
front in the minds of the English 
teachers who reduced their ideas to writ- 
ing. They wanted prerequisites such as 
knowledge of human nature, knowledge 
of adolescent psychology, interest in 
young people, an understanding heart, a 
lively imagination and a sense of humor. 
All these they mentioned as part of the 
teacher's equipment. This array of 
qualities leans toward intangibles in 
human nature and focuses attention on 
whether we are “teaching English” or 
“teaching Johnny English.” The psycho- 
logical and philosophical underpinnings 
of the individual teacher of literature 
will determine his emphasis on one or 
both of these positions. Those who 
wrote about their experiences as teachers 
of literature seem to recognize the real 
need for knowledge of subject matter 
and knowledge of psychology. They did 
not assign greater weight to one or the 


Ibid. 
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Putting it succinctly, the ideal 


other. 
teacher needs: 


A sense of humor, a lively imagination, a 
quickness of perception, and a warmth and 
richness of personality and experience—these 
no less than knowledge of literature are 
essential for one who would bring to it the 
fine art of interpretation which is the essence 
of teaching." 


These suggestions seem to boil down 
to one word—enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is 
a quality which is caught, not taught, so 
the teacher of literature must be en- 
thusiastic about his material and about 
his students. This enthusiasm may be 
acquired, says one teacher, through per- 
sonal research in a chosen field. The 
teacher’s laboratory is the library, par- 
ticularly the sections of drama, short 
story, and the special phase of study in 
which he is interested.'* The outcome 
of this personal endeavor will be an 
unconscious overflow of enthusiasm in 
the art of teaching. The lack of interest 
so common in literature courses will 
then cease.'* This suggestion is also 
fraught with the hope that the prepara- 
tion of the prospective teacher will in- 
still the necessary enthusiasm. 


Since his role is to communicate to 
youth “the intellectual, sentimental, and 
moral inspiration of the classics, the 
teacher must have a deep knowledge of 
psychology.”'* Perhaps his task at the 
present time is more demanding and 
hence his need for good personal rela- 
tions is more necessary. He must be able 
to reach students whose talents range 
from the intellectual to the mechanical. 


The Needs of Youth 


But knowledge of subject matter and 
knowledge of psychology do not meet 





"Helene Hartley, op. cit. 

‘Edward, “Projects in Senior High School 
English,” op cit., 36. 

*Tbid, 

“Brother Basil, “Studying a Classic,” The 
Catholic School Journal XLI: 15; January, 1945. 


all the needs of the teacher of literature. 
His role in the contemporary classroom 
extends beyond the intellectual and emo- 
tional aspects of human nature and 
reaches into the spiritual. He must now 
think of himself as the custodian of the 
spiritual needs of youth. In this orienta- 
tion he must put values first, and 
“literary criticism, history, and biogra- 
phy second.” Since literature is the 
embodiment of truth both divine and 
human, the teacher will expound and 
interpret this truth. His teaching will 
reach out over the threshold of routine 
and become consuming and Christ-like.1® 
Probably all teachers are seeking to in- 
culcate moral and spiritual values, but 
the teacher of literature seems to have 
a special apostolate to minister to human 
needs. Among these is the eternal search 
for meaning and for truth, and the thirst 
for beauty. Through the instrumentality 
of literature the teacher strives to meet 
these needs.17 


Implications for Teacher Education 


What challenge does the collective 
judgment of English teachers provide 
for teacher education? First, the respon- 
sibility for imparting knowledge of sub- 
ject matter is plainly seen. The English 
department must organize a program in 
literary studies that will guarantee a 
tich background, that will imbue the 
student with the habit of independent 
reading and investigation and that will 
enable him to meet the demands of his 
classes and gain security in dealing with 
superior students. 


The need for professional education 
with emphasis on adolescent psychology 
and guidance and methods of teaching 


**John De Boer, “Literature and Human Be- 
havior,” The English Journal XXXIV: 77; Febru- 
ary, 1950. 

**Edward, op. cit. 

“Helene Hartley, “English for These Times: 
Some Ideas and Implications,” The English 
Journal XXXVI: 61; February, 1947. 
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is close to the need for knowledge of 
subject matter. The challenge is here 
directed to the department of education 
which should place professional courses 
in their true relation to the liberal arts 
program. These classes should not take 
on the shading of “snap courses” which 
are merely designed to meet certification 
requirements. Rather they should pro- 
vide the essential skills needed by the 
English teacher to deal with differences 
among students and to understand and 


respect the adolescent with his tempera- 
mental variations and moods. 

Lastly, the inculcation of values may 
well take place through the enthusiasm 
of the teacher and from his own scale 
of values shown through his interpreta- 
tion and teaching. The proper screening 
of prospective teachers may secure for 
the high schools those individuals who 
command respect by their personal lives 
and who inculcate spiritual values by 
example more than by precept. 





The newly formed, thirteen-member Teacher Education Foundation advisory 
council, appointed by President Logan Wilson of the University of Texas, will 
seek immediate and long-range solutions to the problems of recruiting and edu- 
cating excellent administrators and teachers for the State’s elementary and 


secondary schools. 


The council has developed an action program to alert Texas business and in- 
dustry and private citizens to the need for “excellence in education.” The group 
also will seek private-fund support for “leadership awards” for advanced study 
by teachers and administrators already in service and for scholarship aid to college 


students of unusual proinise. 


The Teacher Education Foundation is sponsored by the University of Texas 


Development Board. 

















A College Program in In-Service 


Supervised Teaching 


Antone the great number of teachers 
who are teaching in the public schools 
on emergency or temporary certificates 
are many who have not had a course in 
practice teaching. It is more difficult for 
them to take practice teaching than 
many other courses which can be ob- 
tained in summer school or by corres- 
pondence and extension work. When 
the time arrives that their temporary 
certificates can no longer be renewed 
until credits in practice teaching have 
been earned, they obviously face a serious 
problem, frequently feeling unable, 
financially or otherwise, to take a year 
off in order to attend college. In some 
cases, it seems quite likely that they 
would feel compelled to discontinue their 
work in the profession. 

Although these teachers are not fully 
prepared, their departure would be a 
definite loss, for they have gained much 
by study and experience during the years 
that they have already taught. If they 
were to quit, there is considerable chance 
that their places would be taken by other 
emergency teachers who would not be as 
competent. 

Of course, practice teaching is a gen- 
eral requirement in the pre-service edu- 
cation of teachers, but it is a require- 
ment only because of the recognized 
value of the guidance and help that more 
experienced individuals can bring to the 
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beginner. It is also accepted as a part of 
the philosophy of education that all 
teachers should seek to improve them- 
selves and become better teachers after 
they have begun their teaching. In order 
to promote better teaching in the schools, 
as well as to help teachers to meet the 
state requirements for practice teaching, 
the University of Omaha inaugurated a 
program whereby teachers who have not 
fulfilled the requirements in practice 
teaching may have supervised experience 
in teaching while on the job. The re- 
quirements of the course are that the 
teachers must have taught three years 
and they must be willing to demonstrate 
in the course the ability and willingness 
to profit by the instruction and super- 
vision given them. 

All teachers who are in the program 
come to the University of Omaha for a 
regularly scheduled evening class, where 
they discuss problems of teaching and 
exchange ideas under the direction of 
a regular member of the staff of the 
College of Education, who also visits 
them in their classrooms at least four 
times during the semester. 

The state departments of education in 
those states served by the University of 
Omaha have enthusiastically endorsed 
the program. So have the teachers who 
have taken it. Such an offering appears 
to have many points in its favor: 
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1. Supervised experience on the job 
has values not realized by students who 
have never taught and who take prac- 
tice teaching under conditions which, at 
best, are slightly different from the “real 
thing.” 

2. The college instructor can actually 
help the teachers to apply the principles 
of educational psychology and human 
growth and development. 

3. Many of the students in the course 
have been teachers in rural schools or 
small systems where inadequate super- 
vision had been provided. 

4. Teachers have been enabled to earn 
practice-teaching credit without leaving 
their jobs; that is, they have been able 
to continue in their work while improv- 
ing their teaching skills and their general 
professionalization. 

5. Teachers who come together from 
various grade levels for general discus- 
sion of problems have not only received 
help in their own work but have gained 
insights concerning the work of other 
teachers and a broader understanding of 
the total school program. 


The following are some specific ex- 
amples of areas in which teachers in the 
program have been helped: 


|. Discipline. In_ general, discipline 
was rather unsatisfactory. Not only were 
there unsolved problems with individual 
pupils, but also considerable confusion 
as to the true meaning of such terms as 
“democracy in the classroom” and “group 
control.” 

2. Use of Voice. Voices used in the 
classroom ranged from the extreme-loud 
to the extremely low. Teachers were 
given suggestions as to how to use their 
voices, and the connection between voice 
and discipline problems was called to 
their attention. 


3. Teaching Reading. In many cases, 
reading was not well taught. The 
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teachers were given instructions concern- 
ing (a) how to use the manuals to teach 
a complete reading lesson; (b) how to 
achieve the specific purposes for which 
silent and oral reading are taught; (c) 
how to construct and use experience 
charts; and (d) how to write in form, 

4. Understanding Pupils. Teachers 
were given help in the use of tests and 
the interpretation of test results. The 
effects which promotion and failure pol- 
icies have on pupils were discussed. The 
teachers were able to reach a_ better 
understanding of their pupils and to 
take a more sympathetic attitude toward 
them. 

5. Professional Activities. A_ better 
understanding was reached on how to 
maintain professional relationships with 
students, parents, other teachers, and 
principals. The need for close coopera- 
tion of all teachers was stressed. 

6. Mental Health. The teachers came 
to feel much more secure in their work 
as they realized that the other members 
of the class, as all other teachers, faced 
similar problems. Many seemed to re- 
alize for the first time that they were not 
failing in their tasks just because they 
could not bring their slow students up 
to average. 

Teachers who have taken the course 
have expressed favorable reactions to it. 
They have become more aware of profes- 
sional problems, have gained more con- 
fidence in their own abilities as teachers, 
and have become more eager to continue 
a program of self-improvement. 

The program, as offered by the Uni- 
versity of Omaha, is undergoing contin- 
uous evaluation; modifications are made 
from semester to semester, based on past 
experience with the work or on new 
ideas of the instructor and those who 
take the course. 
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A “Quack” Quacks Back! 


Tue circumstances leading up to the writ- 
ing of this paper may be of interest to the 
reader. For a number of years I have been 
on the faculty of a state teachers college. 
During these years I have been pretty much 
absorbed in the twofold task that falls to the 
lot of most pedagogues—that of reading 
rather consistently to keep myself academi- 
cally alive in my field; and that of trying to 
stretch too few dollars across the illimitable 
space created by an inflationary war econ- 
omy. 

These two demands, plus an innate pre- 
disposition to procrastination, have been 
sufficiently onerous and dominant as to limit 
my reading range to books contributing 
rather directly to my specialty. But some 
time ago I decided to expand my reading 
areas. I developed a yen for the sensational, 
the bizarre, the spectacular—in short for 
extravaganzas, whether in popular science 
creations, esoteric biography, imaginative 
fiction, or phantasmagorias unlimited. I 
learned that our librarian had collected such 
a shelf of books for the convenience of 
readers suffering from academic ennui. The 
shelf offered exciting possibilities and I left 
with some tantalizing titles: Man from To- 
morrow, a projected extravaganza promising 
many thrills through clairvoyance and _ re- 
lated areas of parapsychology; Brave New 
World, a relatively “old” book but promis- 
ing thrills and novelty to me; Omar Khay- 
yam, seeming to furnish all manner of in- 
sight regarding the historic roots of the 
Rubaiyat; and Andrew Jackson, promising a 
vicarious and enjoyable visit with Old 
Hickory. 

Avidly I read through these and with 
high expectation went back for more. The 
librarian had added some different volumes 
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to the collection, among which was an in- 
triguing title: Quackery in the Public 
Schools.1 Without even looking at the con- 
tents of this book, I was completely charmed 
by the title and its implications. Quackery! 
I thought to myself, “Here is my chance to 
get the lowdown on the faults of modern 
education.” “This is a must,” I continued, 
“because it is inconceivable that in exposing 
quackery one would resort to quackery. This 
must be the “real McCoy,” studded and 
bristling with the facts plainly and un- 
distortedly displayed to the inquiring gaze.” 

But then I was seized by another thought: 
“Why should this book be placed on a 
library shelf under the caption of ‘Reading 
Adventures in the Unexpected’?” 

My curiosity got the better of me and I 
turned to the “Introduction.” Within ten 
pages I found four neologisms:? “Educa- 
tional bureaucracy,” ‘“Educationists,” ‘Edu- 
cationdom,” and “Educationism”; and this 
rather (logically) difficult statement: “I do 
not impute this quality [quackery] to any 
individual, but it is an institutional phe- 
nomenon in modern Educationism which 
needs to be named for what it is.”* I closed 
the book and on my way to my easy chair 
and fireplace I kept wondering how teachers 
colleges and schools of education could 

‘Albert Lynd, Quackery in the Public Schools 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1950) . 

*I learned later that Mr. Lynd uses the coining 
of neologisms as one of the differentia establish- 
ing the attributes of the educationist as distinct 
from the true scholar. In the same paragraph 
where he is pointing out “neological marvels,” 
Mr. Lynd comes up with one of his own: “Edu- 
cationese.” 

*Op. cit. p. 13. (In subsequent references to 
Lynd page numbers alone will be cited.) 
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practice quackery without having particular 
individuals involved in the practice. I 
sensed that I had much to learn from this 
new reading. You see, for years I had 
naively thought that men wrote and ex- 
pounded philosophies—not colleges or uni- 
versities, and that people practiced quackery, 
not impersonal institutions. By the time I 
arrived home I was wondering if perhaps 
the librarian’s choice of volumes for his 
bookshelf, “Reading Adventures in the Un- 
expected,” might not be too far-fetched. 

Later I began to read. The deeper I went 
into this volume the higher grew my respect 
for the sagacity of our librarian, and the 
more confirmed I became in my observation 
that not all quackery emanates from the 
private ponds and reservations of profes- 
sional educators. 

It was out of these observations and re- 
flections that this paper emerged. The 
motifs for its writing can be summarized 
under the following thoughts: First, few of 
us would have any disposition to challenge 
the statement that there are things amiss in 
contemporary education, and probably with- 
out exception we are genuinely concerned 
with remedying as many of these as thor- 
oughly and as quickly as possible. Second, 
probably most of us would question most 
strenuously the wisdom of trying to correct 
the faults of our educational system by resort 
to overstatement, misstatement, name calling, 
oversimplification, ad hominem, non-sequitur, 
and so forth—devices which we have learned 
to associate with our dyspeptic and spiritual- 
ly moribund McCarthys and their related 
rabble rousers. We learn from history that 
too often such techniques are not corrective 
of faults within a system but are destructive 
of the very system itself. This statement 
reflects the feelings of the writer toward 
much of the material he has found in the 
polemics directed by Lynd against current 
educational practices. Third, when scholars 
and others of mature judgment set out to 
take corrective action against any defect in 
any system, it seems necessary that their 


modus operandi be determined by the pre- 
tensions and presuppositions germane to 
their profession. To do otherwise is to use 
the cloak of learning and scholarship as a 
“cover” of respectability in order to gain 
wider acceptance for one’s private and biased 
opinions. 
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My feelings are that there are standards in 
the academic world against which statements 
can be evaluated, thus determining their in- 
formative value and their scholarly status. I 
propose to place representative statements of 
Mr. Lynd against such academic criteria. I 
am willing to leave to the reader final judg- 
ment concerning the legitimacy of my argu- 
ments and claims. Fortunately non-sequitur 
and ad hominem question-begging  tech- 
niques, ambiguities, ad populum, causal fal- 
lacies, and so forth are such, whether utilized 
by self-admitted scholars or by “Education- 
ists” who are described as wallowing in 
“oceans of piffle.”* 

In choosing statements and their implica- 
tions for critical analysis, one finds it neces- 
sary to be highly selective—though one hopes 
that his selections are representative. Hence, 
a topical method of analysis is used. 


Wherein One Learns That Mr. Lynd 
Dislikes “Educationists" 


One’s foremost impression is that Mr. 

Lynd does not like educationists, education- 
ism, educationese, or bureaucratic education- 
ism. Now if the reader is satisfied with 
generalizations and overviews he can stop 
right here. Documentary support for the 
above assertions is found in Lynd’s “Intro- 
duction.” There he sets the stage for a 
recurring theme which is the motif of his 
book: He does not like educationism. He 
writes, “. . . it [quackery] is an institutional 
phenomenon in modern ‘Educationism’ 
which needs to be named for what it is.”5 
In Chapter I in which he is saying again 
that he does not like “educationism” or 
“educationists” he writes: 
The most serious question about the change in 
our schools has to do with the competence of 
those who are managing the change. It is 
demonstrable from their own works that many 
of the enthusiasts of the New Education are 
themselves half-educated or uneducated.* 

In case there are readers still unconvinced 
of the validity of my observation that Mr. 
Lynd doesn’t like the species “Educationist,” 
I quote from Chapter II. The context is 

*p. 268. 

*p. 13. 

*p. 16. The writer is certain that ignorant edu- 
cationists will be pleased to have available Mr. 
Lynd’s own illimitable literary style for their 
guide to productive excellence. 
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the same as that from his “Introduction” 
and from Chapter I: I do not like “Educa- 
tionists.” Mr. Lynd writes, “It is hard to 
resist the conclusion that the ideas of 
Educationists . are as fuzzy as their 
vocabularies.”’7 

One turns to Chapter III, rather hoping 
for variety—but like Bach's fugues there is 
in Lynd the recurring theme, but unlike 
Bach, he does not possess the artistry to 
keep his composition from becoming monot- 
onous. 

One is still hopeful that in Chapter IV 

he will find a change of theme. Let the 
reader judge: 
Certainly the Public School is more than an in- 
stitution in this country; it is a cult. . . . The 
artificers of the New Education . . . enjoy a 
large immunity from criticism through the trans- 
fer of a taboo from the object of a cult to its 
ministers.® 

In this same chapter Mr. Lynd is quoting 

from a review of Democracy and the Cur- 
riculum (Yearbook of the John Dewey So- 
ciety) written by an “authority,” the im- 
portance of which is apparent on first read- 
ing. I quote: 
From the introduction to the final page the 
writing is replete with emotive, question-begging 
words and phrases. These are terms which, 
having the form of knowledge, function pri- 
marily to arouse a desired emotion, while judg- 
ment is deluded or befuddled.’ 

Space forbids the use of quotations from 
each of the remaining chapters—V through 
X—demonstrating the same theme: “I don’t 
like, ditto, ditto, ditto.” I will admit a sense 
of disappointment in not finding any varia- 
tion of motif after his introductory state- 
ment, but reflection indicates that it is too 
much to expect a one-string violin to ex- 
pand itself into a symphony. 


Wherein Mr. Lynd and Professor 
Fuller Conduct a Survey 
In his usual style Mr. Lynd writes a chap- 


ter entitled, “Research, It's Wonderful.” He 
writes that research studies in education pile 


*p. 39. The reader will note, of course, Mr. 
Lynd’s caution in generalizing—an attribute of 
the genuine scholar seeking to inform! 

*p. 91-2. Note again Mr. Lynd’s cautious quali- 
fication of “Public School”! 

*p. 103. If the writer were asked to give a 


up like the drifts in a Dakota blizzard.1° 
There is evidence in this chapter that Mr. 
Lynd has worked his way through the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research and 
has selected therefrom such instances of re- 
search as he thinks will tend to substantiate 
his claim that educational research is pri- 
marily poppycock. 

I am not concerned here either in sub- 
stantiating or in negating Mr. Lynd’s con- 
tention that most educational research is 
“piffle.” Rather, I want to call to the at- 
tention of the reader a piece of research 
conducted by Lynd and Fuller. Now since 
educational research is mostly piffle, it should 
be most instructive for the educationist to 
observe how two writers of non-educa- 
tionese!! conduct research. This research 
of Lynd and Fuller grew out of their desire 
to learn if the high school graduate of to- 
day “is less well trained than that of twenty- 
five years ago.” Let us note carefully how 
these two minds work in collecting data and 
in generalizing therefrom. 

I quote from Lynd to bring you Professor 
Fuller’s sampling method: 

Professor Fuller then passes to the deteriora- 
tion of standards of high school graduates. He 
presents figures of a personal survey to counter 
the frequently-cited surveys of Educationists. He 
solicited the opinion of one hundred and six 
persons, representing eighteen types of business 
and three professions. Most of these persons 
believed by considerable majorities that in 
arithmetic, written English, spelling, geography, 
world affairs, and manners the present high 
school generation is less well trained than that 
of twenty-five years ago.'* 

As reported by Lynd this is the substance 
of Professor Fuller’s research and_ the 
grounds upon which he makes a generaliza- 
tion which will be discussed after we have 
had an opportunity to read the research of 


capsuled criticism of Mr. Lynd’s Quackery, this 
quotation would be most apropos, relevant, and 
adequate. 

p. 72. 

“I borrow this neologism from Mr. Lynd who 
disdains educationist’s neologisms. 

**p. 110-11. If I distort Professor Fuller at this 
point, I apologize and add that I derived my 
materials from Mr. Lynd’s statements. Let it be 
noted that as Lynd frames the question it be- 
comes directly leading in nature, thus suggesting 
the answer desired. 
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Mr. Lynd contributing to this same question. 
1 quote from Lynd: 

My own informal talks with businessmen in- 
dicate that Professor Fuller's research figures are 
a very fair sample of opinion. I travel frequently 
between Boston and New York; I have made the 
trip perhaps a hundred times in recent years, 
usually by the businessman's favorite train, the 
Merchants Limited. Education has for some time 
served me as a useful topic for that club-car 
conversation with strangers which was formerly 
a nuisance for one who prefers to read. Most of 
the opinions which I have heard from employers 
are even less complimentary to recent high school 
graduates than those elicited by Professor 
Fuller.** | 

The reader is further informed that Pro- 
fessor Fuller knows college professors who 
have been continuously dealing with high 
school graduates. These professors, states 
Fuller, are “aware of this deterioration, 
which has been rapidly accelerating during 
the past fifteen years—that is, during the 
period when the colleges of education have 
so pervasively extended their influences over 
the public schools." 

It seems that these two research projects 
supply the data for the generalization that 
ss the present high school generation is 
less well trained than that of twenty-five 
years ago.” 

A partial critique of these two research 
projects is in order: 

1. From figures abstracted from U.S. News 
and World Report one learns that there are 
7.2 million students in our public high 
schools.'5 

The reader is not informed by Professor 
Fuller regarding the total number of stu- 
dents his respondents used as the bases of 
their opinions. Neither does Mr. Lynd en- 
lighten us in regard to this most statistically 
significant figure. Doesn't the generalization 
which both Fuller and Lynd seize upon as 
being “a very fair sample of opinion,” seem 
just a little overdrawn considering the total 
number of cases involved? And if the 
generalization is to have any meaning at 
all should not these gentlemen state the 
number of samples upon which it was based? 

Let us make some brief observations re- 
garding statistical generalizations. Frye and 


™p. 111. 
‘*p. IIT. 
"March 15, 1957, p. 39. 


Levi write: “To assert any generalization 
with a degree of belief which goes beyond 
the evidence for it is to be guilty of the 
fallacy of “hasty generalization.”!® In an- 
other context Frye and Levi write into our 
issue: “And it is also clear that the very 
degree of probability depends upon the 
number and character of the supporting in- 
stances which are chosen.” And finally they 
write that in the realm of matters of fact, 
the rationality of a belief is directly pro- 
portional to the number and representation 
of the instances sampled. 

The categorical challenge is made here 
that this so-called research study is fantasti- 
cally meaningless as reported. This study 
was presented by Professor Fuller to a 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa and later to the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science.!7 

I am unfamiliar with their responses to it. 
If they received it with accolades of en- 
thusiasm, I must ask this question of them: 
Would they accept such limited data as 
grounds for sweeping generalizations in the 
areas of their own specialties? 

2. A second critique of this “research” of 
Fuller and Lynd related to the manner in 
which they selected their samples, and which 
became the grounds for their unqualified 
generalization “ that the present high 
school generation is less well trained than 
that of twenty-five years ago.” 

Please recall that Fuller takes his samples 
from 18 types of business and three pro- 
fessions. Some questions to Professor Fuller 
are apropos: (1) From what sections of the 
country were the samples taken? This is 
quite a big country and the study involves 
high school graduates over a period of 25 
years. (2) Is the sampling representative of 
opinion on a nationwide basis? You omit 
this information, Professor Fuller, and some 
of us would consider it important in the 
light of your generalization. 


Furthermore, Professor Fuller, how were 
your respondents to know that the cases of 





*®A. M. Frye and A. W. Levi, Rational Belief, 
Chapter XIX, “The Nature of Probability” 
(New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1941). If 
any reader desires an expanded bibliography, the 
writer will be pleased to furnish it. 

**The writer is a member of the AAAS. 
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today were comparable to those of 25 years 
ago? And is not comparability somewhat 
germane to this issue, even though you fail 
to mention it? It would also seem, Professor 
Fuller, that since it is your research project, 
the burden of reliable comparability rests 
with you. Would you acquaint us with your 
controls? 


And in the last instance, Professor Fuller, 
are you reporting unsupported opinion or 
do you have hidden away some secret data 
by which a responsible generalization could 
be made? Again, we are interested in your 
suppressed data. You must have had such, 
Professor, since you are a protagonist for 
undiluted scholarship. Don’t you remember, 
Professor, you were submitting these data 
“. .. to counter the frequently cited surveys 
of Educationists”? Without doubt, Professor, 
your reported study does make an im- 
pression! 


We would turn briefly to a critique of the 
manner in which Mr. Lynd, the self-ap- 
pointed exposer of quackery, handled these 
sampling problems. In recent years he has 
ridden the Merchants Limited between Bos- 
ton and New York some 100 times, during 
which he held informal talks with fellow 
travelers on educational subjects. From 
these conversations he seconds Fuller’s 
generalization that “. . . the present high 
school generation is less well trained than 
that of 25 years ago.” 

Statistically inclined readers must be im- 
pressed with the scrupulous regard of Mr. 
Lynd in establishing representative samples. 
The club-car of the Merchants Limited cer- 
tainly provides the source for representative 
units!18 

Dr. George Gallup, writing on sampling 
techniques, reports on a “principle” regard- 
ing the size and distribution of samples in 
relation to responsible projections or genera- 
lizations. (Although he is writing in a presi- 
dential election context, the reader will have 
no trouble relating this to Mr. Lynd’s 
“study”’). 


As the new surveys of public opinion venture 
into another presidential year, their distinguish- 
ing mark is the use of this cross-section principle. 
Briefly, it means that interviews must be ob- 


**One has difficulty in imagining one of Mr. 
Lynd’s “Educationists” dreaming up this one! 


tained from each of the heterogeneous opinion 
groups in the United States in exact proportion 
to the size of that group in American life. . . . 
The sample must contain the proper proportion 
of (1) voters from each state, (2) men and 
women, (3) farm voters ..., (4) voters of all 
age groups, (5) voters of above and below 
average intelligence, and (6) Democrats, Repub- 
licans, and persons of other political affiliations.'® 


The reader must be impressed with the 
thoroughness of Mr. Lynd’s attack on his 
problem. No skewed picture will ever come 
from the representative samples of Mr. 
Lynd! However, if Dr. Gallup knows what 
he is talking about, then . . . But research, 
it is wonderful, isn’t it, Mr. Lynd? From 
less than 100 casual Merchants-Limited club- 
car conversations to the present high school 
generation—this really makes research won- 
derful! And some day, Mr. Lynd, when 
you can pry yourself away from your 
scholarly writing and research, perhaps you 
can take time out to offer to these half- 
ignorant or totally ignorant “Educationists” 
a course in research (It Is Wonderful) 
methods! 


Wherein Mr. Lynd Deplores Fallacious 
Reasoning and Indulges in Some Himself 


One immediately encounters difficulties as 
he develops this section. Selection becomes 
a major problem—to dump Mr. Lynd’s book 
in one’s lap with, “This is typical of his 
fallacious reasonings,” seems too general a 
statement, though it would not be too far 
amiss. It seems a better procedure to indi- 
cate some selected “jewels” from the wide 
stock Mr. Lynd displays. 

Pre-Empting Definitions. Certainly any 
scholar knows that abstract words like jus- 
tice, democracy, education, and so forth lack 
denotative or ostensive import and as a 
consequence of this lack, their meanings are 
private and subjective. Since they are pure 
conceptualizations or logical constructions, 
their only meanings are verbal or definition- 
al. Again, a scholar knows that definitions 
are neither true nor false—that truth claims 
are meaningless when applied to them. They 
may be satisfactory or unsatisfactory, accept- 
able or unacceptable, and so forth—but they 
are never “right” or “wrong,” “true,” or 


*George Gallup, “Polling Public Opinion,” 
Current History 51:23; February 1940. 
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“false.” If one speaks or writes within the 
logical limits of responsible scholarship the 
most that he can say regarding contrary 
theoretical positions is that they are differ- 
ent. To assert more than this must remain 
the prerogative of the ignorant and/or the 
fanatic. And to assert, as Mr. Lynd probably 
would, that such distinctions would be un- 
acceptable to the great American public, is 
simply to beg the whole question regarding 
legitimate scholarship—which Mr. Lynd 
demonstrates so frequently that he is willing 
to do. 

Throughout his whole “study” Lynd’s re- 
frain (without too much variation) is: “I 
am right; they (the ‘Educationists’) are 
wrong, ditto, ditto.” “Do it my way and 
you'll be saved; do it their way (the ‘Edu- 
cationist bureaucracy’) and _ you'll be 
damned.” Remove this refrain from his 
book and the residue will be the cover 
pages. Lynd bewails the “fact” that “Educa- 
tionists” are deliberately misleading the 
American people by resort to false logic. 
One must inquire of him concerning his 
tactics. Either Mr. Lynd knows better re- 
garding pre-empting and distorting or he 
does not. If he does not his ignorance 
negates his right to speak; if he does and 
persists in doing so, he labels himself. 

Non Sequitur. One senses that Mr. Lynd’s 
soul?® approaches ecstasy when he en- 
counters an “Educationist's” non sequitur. 
But when it comes to committing one, he’s 
“right in there” as one of the boys. 

Toward the end of his book, and after 
having pummeled the “Educationist” into 
(he hopes) an amorphous protoplasmic 
mass, he swings himself into as neat a non 
sequitur as one could ever hope to find, 
even in the best efforts of our worst Senate 
investigating committees. 

“Educationists” are anti-intellectuals—and 
if repetition establishes the truth of a propo- 
sition this one-thousand-nine-hundred and 
sixty-ninth reiteration should be the clincher. 
But to prove their anti-intellectualism he 
quotes from the Announcement of Courses 
of the School of Education of Stanford Uni- 
versity, relating to a course in the philosophy 
of education.?! 





**He has one, you know. See p. 194-99. 
*'p. 221-22. The description reads: “Philosophy 
of Education. A study of philosophical issues in 


The reader will please note that at the 
terminus of the descriptive material is the 
statement, “No previous study of philosophy 
is assumed”—a statement which Mr. Lynd 
underscores and from which he generalizes 
into his non-sequitur. 

He seizes upon this “no previous study 
of philosophy is assumed” as indicative of 
the “Educationists’” disdain of learning—if 
they didn’t disdain the academic this course 
would have philosophy prerequisites. This 
phrase also demonstrates, according to Mr. 
Lynd, the “Educationists’"” eagerness to 
prove his “. . . emancipation from dogma- 
tisms.” 

It is in such instances as this, which occur 
with monotonous frequency throughout his 
book, that Mr. Lynd provides the reductio 
ad absurdum to his own writings. Could not 
the statement, “. . . no previous . . . philoso- 
phy .. . assumed” carry the implication that 
it was an introductory or survey course? And 
even in history—the academic area where Mr. 
Lynd distinguished himself—aren’t there 
courses without prerequisites? But why try 
to counter such an absurdum? At this point 
Mr. Lynd trips over his own gargantuan 
inference and falls flat on his face in the 
“oceans of piffle” to which he consigns all 
“Educationists.” 

The writer believes it is imperative to 
his task to cite one further “type” of non- 
sequitur indulged in by Mr. Lynd. The 
basic material for this immediate critique is 
actually from a quotation Lynd lifts from 
Professor Fuller, but which Lynd apparently 
endorses without qualification. The context 
is this: The present high school generation 
is scholastically degenerate in a progressively 
deteriorating educational system. Professor 
Fuller cites college professors who are “aware 
of this deterioration, which has been rapidly 
accelerating during the past 15 years—that is, 
during the period when the colleges of edu- 
cation have so pervasively extended their 
influence over the public schools.”22 

Please remember that Lynd endorses this 
statement. Please note further that neither 
Professor Fuller nor Mr. Lynd actually make 
the non sequitur that, therefore, the deterio- 





value theory, metaphysics, and epistemology of 

significance to educational policy and practice. 

No previous study of philosophy is assumed. . . .” 
=p. 108-11. 
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ration in high school standards is due to the 
pervasive influence of colleges of education. 
They do not make the inference themselves 
but they set the issue up in such a way that 
the non-critical reader will make it. 

All that Lynd and Fuller do here is to 
show concomitancy: they produce no evi- 
dence, nor do they affirm, that deterioration 
and colleges of education are causally re- 
lated. But they know the inferential po- 
tentials of the general reader. At this point 
one feels he must invoke the presence of 
John Stuart Mill and offer him apologies 
for what men will do with logic to support a 
prejudiced point of view. Or perhaps it 
would be more apropos to invoke the 
presence of those ancient Sophists who were 
dialectically skilled “in making the worse 
appear the better reason,” and congratulate 
them on the persistency through the centu- 
ries, of their mode of illicit reasoning. 

Reductio ad Absurdum. Repeatedly Lynd 
accuses university colleges of education with 
offering courses in education. Perhaps the 
writer is naive, but shouldn’t they? Isn't 
that the function of a university college— 
law, agriculture, medicine and so forth? 

Again, Lynd persists in lumping all people 
engaged in the professional education of 
teachers into an indifferentiated mass, all 
captivated and dominated by the sanguine 
“Educationist” philosophy. 

Or again, in the concluding statements 
in his chapter on “The Influence of John 
Dewey,” he writes: “He may be philosophi- 
cally right and the ‘vast mass’ may be super- 
stitiously wrong. But who gave him jurisdic- 
tion to enforce that judgment on the ‘vast 
mass’ through its children?’’2 What con- 
summate paucity in choice of language! 
John Dewey trying arbitrarily to force any 
idea on anybody?24 

Neglect of Negative Instances. Lynd con- 
sistently chooses only the examples that will 
reinforce his presumptions. He neglects all 
others. This weapon, while common, is a 
favorite of the axe-grinder. 

False Assertions. When Lynd asserts, as 
he repeatedly does, that teachers colleges de- 


=p. 210. 

*“On page 189 Lynd writes that Dewey's in- 
fluence was an historical accident, due to his 
preoccupation with education, and the current 
need for a_ scientifically and democratically 
oriented leadership. 





vote the major portion of their time to 
teaching education courses, he is either 
ignorant of the facts or he is indifferent to 
them; and again, my position is that Lynd 
is not ignorant. The following quotes from 
Lynd are offered as evidence of his wide dis- 
regard for accurate statement: 

Today, if a young English teacher anxious for 
self-improvement should spend the summer with 
the Oxford Book of English Verse, all he would 
get for his pains would be improvement without 
a pay raise. To move up rapidly in his profes- 
sion he should go to summer school, and take 
an Education course. . . .*° 

The second example is more of the same. 

Again I quote: 
When the new teacher gets his first job, he has 
only begun his vassalage to these super-profes- 
sionals. In a great many communities salary 
schedules are so rigged that he must go back 
again, summer after summer, for more Educa- 
tional revelation if he expects to get maximum 
salary raises.** 

Now let’s suppose I’m a general reader 
with no knowledge of what is happening in 
our teachers colleges and I read these words 
of Lynd. I envision baccalaureate-level 
teachers being forced each summer to return 
to the teachers colleges for further courses 
in education. A vicious system—as he states 
it! But what of the facts? 

At this point I demand that Lynd invoke 
the logic which he asserts that “Education- 
ists” lack: In both statements he makes the 
universal categorical affirmation that return- 
ing teachers must take education courses. 
One exception to Lynd’s assertion invali- 
dates it! I submit the exception: At the 
institution where I teach27 a student can 
return to the campus and take any type of 
course he pleases from such areas as litera- 
ture, philosophy, history, the fine or applied 
arts, science, mathematics, and so forth. If 
he wishes to do work for the master’s degree 
he must do it in the area of his under- 
graduate subject matter concentration. In 
other words, if one wishes to earn a master’s 
degree in history he must first satisfy the 
requirements for an undergraduate major in 





*°p. 29. Note how he backs off in his opening 
categorical assertion and hides behind a “should” 
in his closing sentence. Thus he “covers” himself 
both to his admirers and to his critics! 

**p. 36. 

27State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
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history—and by the time he completes his 
master’s program he will have acquired 
from 45 to 55 semester hours credit in 
straight academic history.2* Only five semes- 
ter hours out of 32 are in professional edu- 
cation, and these five hours are electives. 

And so this English teacher Lynd refers 
to could return to our campus?® and spend 
his summer in literary criticism, Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, or in about any area made avail- 
able in the typical liberal arts college. 

One further example of Lynd’s tendency 
to distort and misrepresent. He challenges 
the competence of teachers college faculties, 
terming them as “half-educated” or “unedu- 
cated."8° This same challenge is found 
in another context where he asserts that 
“... the ideas of Educationists . . . [teachers 
college faculties?] are as fuzzy as their vocab- 
ularies.*! 

Again let us invoke the logical principle 
of contradiction and apply it to Lynd’s 
statements—and one exception invalidates 
his generalization. The following indicates 
the academic teaching areas and degrees of 
some faculty members who are colleagues of 
the writer:3? 


Area of 

Academic Degree and Teaching 
Specialization —_ Institution Area 
Biology Ph.D. Iowa State Biology 
Biology Ph.D. Michigan Biology 
Geography Ph.D. Peabody Geography 
Biology Ph.D. Cornell Biology 
History Ph.D. Texas History 


Ph.D. Wisconsin Language 
and University 


of Berlin 


Language 


History Ph.D. Ilinois History 
History Ph.D. Illinois History 
Music Theory Ph.D. Iowa Music 
Theory 
Chemistry Ph.D. Johns Chemistry 


Hopkins 


**Similar patterns hold for the other academic 
divisions of the College. 

**This same situation will probably apply with 
equal cogency to teachers colleges all over the 
country. 

*p. 16. 

™p. 39. 

“From the Bulletin of the State Teachers 
College, 1956-58, Kirksville, Missouri. We have a 
faculty of some 90 members. Forty-four per cent 
of these have earned doctorates and are teaching 
in the areas of their specialization. 
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Area of 
Academic Degree and Teaching 
Specialization Institution Area 
History Ph.D. Missouri History 
History Ph.D. Missouri History 
International Ph.D. Harvard International 
Relations Relations 
Language Ph.D. North- Language 
western 
Chemistry Ph.D. California Chemistry 
Literature Ph.D. Michigan Literature 
General Ph.D. V.P.1. General 
Science Science 
Music Ph.D. Eastman Music 
School of 
Music 
Language Ph.D. lowa Language 
Speech Ph.D. North- Speech 
western 
Speech Ph.D. New York Speech 
University 
Fconomics Ph.D. Wisconsin 


Economics 


Ad Populum. Usually when a writer or 
speaker resorts to the ad populum technique 
of argumentation, it is his tacit admission 
that his chances of winning by reasonable 
presentation of arguments germane to the 
issue are slight or nil. In the ad populum he 
shifts attack away from the arguments and 
centers it upon an appeal to the prejudices 
of the people. The issue which he is un- 
able to win by reasonable discussion can be 
sustained through the prejudicial reactions 
of his readers or hearers. When the ad 
populum is combined with the ad homi- 
nem*3—which is an attack upon an opponent 
rather than upon the arguments of the 
opponent—one has a most potent weapon of 
mass suggestion and control. 


Lynd uses this technique. The issue into 
which he is presumably writing is that of 
adopting the functionally oriented curricu- 
lum as opposed to the classical curriculum— 
he, of course, favoring the classical. There 
are appealing arguments on both sides of 
this question. But now watch Lynd attack 
the man rather than the argument through 
appeal to the deep-seated prejudices of his 
readers. He writes: 

I am opposed to a philosophy of education which 
takes for granted the falsity of all gods. A non- 
religious curriculum may and should be quite 
compatible with an attitude of sincere respect 
for all religions. The philosophy of Professor 
Dewey is categorically incompatible with such 


“The product of these is the ad nauseum. 
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an attitude. You know your neighbors. How 
many of them would vote for Deweyism if 
they understood the philosophical ballot?** 

Now let’s point up the issues here. One 
thought is that the real issue hinges on re- 
emphasizing a classical curriculum with stress 
on the three R’s, foreign language, math- 
ematics, history, and so forth, as against 
de-emphasizing these in favor of “needs” 
and “life adjustment” programs. 


The introduction of the question of the 
existence of the gods is a questionable ques- 
tion-begging technique, the purpose of which 
apparently is to becloud the real issues and 
to win popular support by appeals to the 
deep-seated prejudices of the general reader. 
If Mr. Lynd chooses such a device, let him; 
but also let him be honest with himself 
concerning the question of how one certifies 
as a quack. 


Question Begging. In his chapter on 
Dewey Lynd uses pragmatism and instru- 
mentalism as synonymous terms.*5 This type 
of thing is most misleading. 


Our second example is equally misleading. 
Lynd tries, by sophistry, to set up a complete 
disjunction between absolute truth and no 
truth. Probabilities evidently do not figure 
in Lynd’s system. Let us develop Lynd’s 
thinking: (1) The public would reject Dewey 
if they understood him; (2) the “. . . will of 
the majority has no meaning over against 
“truth”; (3) but the pragmatist (notice shift 
from Dewey's instrumentalism) cannot in- 
voke the sanction of truth against the ma- 
jority, because he does not have it in 
absolute form. This means that (1) if the 
will of the people is opposed to truth, the 
people must yield; but (2) truth must be 
absolute before it can be invoked; and (3) 
since the pragmatist has no absolute truth it 
has nothing to offer as against the will of 
the people. If Mr. Lynd wades out much 
farther into the “oceans of piffle’ he will 
drown, because in terms of his analysis not 
a single generalization of the sciences could 
be validly invoked! 





**p. 211. Not only does Lynd resort to the ad 
populum and ad hominem here; he also is 
categorically charged with misrepresenting 


Dewey and Dewey’s philosophy. This misrepre- 
sentation will be discussed in a later section. 


=p. 209. 


Wherein Mr. Lynd Evaluates Dewey's 
Philosophy and Draws Some Inferences 


Quite frankly, this section was begun with 
mixed feelings. One feels that Lynd tries 
to isolate Dewey in something of a philo- 
sophic vacuum, removed from major tenden- 
cies in contemporary philosophic and scien- 
tific thought. One’s greatest misgivings arise 
when he observes Mr. Lynd imposing im- 
plied meanings upon Dewey's thinking 
which simply are not consonant with it and, 
further, when one observes the unwarranted 
inferences he draws from these imposed 
implications. This policy of imposing un- 
warranted implications upon Dewey's think- 
ing and then of deriving unwarranted in- 
ferences therefrom makes one seriously ques- 
tion the genuineness of Mr. Lynd’s analysis. 
One has the uneasy feeling that he is at- 
tempting the familiar ad populum to win 
his point. Subsequent analyses will support 
these mixed feelings and misgivings. 


It is apropos at this point to indicate that 
Mr. Lynd seems ambivalent in his attitudes 
toward Dewey. Perhaps he could rationalize 
his assertions and arrive at consistency, but 
the writer finds it impossible to find con- 
sistency in his assertions. 


In one context he writes that “. . . I make 
no apology whatever for the inclusion of his 
[Dewey's] name and doctrines in a volume 
concerned with ‘quackery in the public 
schools.’ "36 But he seems to make this in- 
clusion on the grounds that Dewey has 
“. . . opened in our schools a door wide 
enough to admit a legion of pedagogical 
boondogglers.”37 He goes even further and 
seems to imply that if there were a Dewey in 
every classroom then the philosophy would 
be acceptable. Into this he writes: “Precisely 
because Progressive Education . . . stakes so 
much upon the educational creativity of the 
teacher, it is a method which would require 
someone like a Dewey in every classroom for 
intelligent execution.”38 This has all the 
earmarks of approving Dewey's philosophy 
but of challenging its implementation.3® He 
goes so far as to say that “. . . he [Dewey] 





**p. 207. 

*"p. 207-08. 

**p. 207-08. 

**Assuming that instrumentalism and progres- 
sive education are synonymous. 











may be philosophically right and the ‘vast 
mass’ may be superstitiously wrong.”"*° But 
the temper of his chapter on Dewey is one 
of strong opposition—assuming, of course, 
that he is sincere in his hypothetical as- 
sertions.4! Lastly, he seems to imply ac- 
ceptance of Dewey in the following quota- 
tion (I will let the reader judge): “The 
effort to formulate theories and put them 
into practice may produce confusion when 
the maker is too many cuts below the in- 
tellectual level, say, of Mr. Dewey him- 
self.”"42 

The above observations regarding Lynd’s 
assertions about Dewey may serve as a sug- 
gestive point of approach to his subsequent 
analysis of Dewey's philosophy. Let the 
reader decide for himself if Mr. Lynd is 
consistent in his approach. 

In subsequent pages we propose to explore 
the implications inherent in Lynd’s criti- 
cisms of Dewey. Lynd centers his criticisms 
around the following concepts: (1) There 
are no eternal truths in instrumentalism; 
(2) there is no mind or “soul” in the tra- 
ditional sense in instrumentalism; (3) there 
are no fixed moral laws in instrumentalism; 
(4) the falsity of all gods is a necessary as- 
sumption of instrumentalism. 


There Are No Eternal Truths 

In criticizing Dewey's theory of knowledge, 
Lynd is actually attacking all related empiri- 
cal and inductive forms of knowing. 

He correctly asserts that instrumentalism 
limits knowledge to the problematic, and he 
considers this limitation sufficient to warrant 
proscribing “Deweyism” in our schools. It 
is also one of his grounds for including 
Dewey in his category of quacks. 

In one context Lynd invokes the logical 
principle of consistency upon those who 
would accept Dewey's educational theories 
and yet reject the implications of his philos- 
ophy. He writes: 

Agreement with the basic philosophy of Dewey 
is the logical price of agreement with his educa- 
tional theories. The progressive school en- 

*p. 210. 

‘The hypothetical type of statement makes 
an excellent cloak for hiding one’s opinions. 
One suspects Lynd of so using it. It is an ex- 
cellent device for keeping one’s friends and 
for confounding one's critics! 

**p. 184. (Italics mine.) 
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thusiast who wants the second without the first 
is entitled to what he likes and to be as illogical 
as he chooses, but his enthusiasm may be no 
more than eagerness to be in fashion.** 


We propose here to turn Mr. Lynd'’s state- 
ment back to him, and in our turn, invoke 
the principle of logical consistency upon 
him. Provisionality of knowledge is one rea- 
son Mr. Lynd gives for proscribing “Dewey- 
ism” in our schools. It must follow then as a 
necessary inference, Mr. Lynd, that you will 
insist upon proscribing all systems which 
limit knowledge to probabilities. 

But the entire scientific enterprise limits 
knowledge to probabilities. Do you want 
me to draw the conclusion for you, Mr. 
Lynd? If you mean what you say and are 
consistent, won't you issue a statement that 
all sciences must be proscribed? 


But you don’t admit that scientific gen- 

eralizations are limited to probabilities—even 
scientific laws? Let us see what an inter- 
nationally recognized physicist and a teacher 
at your alma mater, has to say about ab- 
solutes in general and, more specifically, in 
physics: 
Now there is no assurance whatever that there 
exists in nature anything with properties like 
those assumed in the definition [Newton's 
absolute time]; and physics, when reduced to 
concepts of this character, becomes as purely 
an abstract science and as far removed from 
reality as the abstract geometry of the mathe- 
maticians built on postulates. We do not under- 
stand the meaning of absolute time unless we 
can tell how to determine the absolute time 
of any concrete event, i.e., unless we can 
measure absolute time. Now we merely have to 
examine any of the possible operations by 
which we measure time to see that all such 
operations are relative operations. Therefore 
the previous statement that absolute time does 
not exist is replaced by the statement that 
absolute time is meaningless.** 


So much for the concept of absolute time 
and Bridgman’s assertion applies equally to 
other terms of science such as order, number, 
cause, law, and so forth. 

This same thought can be expressed in 
another way. Our scientific laws are em- 


*p. 205. 

“P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern 
Physics (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946) 
p. 4-5, 7. Please, Mr. Lynd, no “snow job” here 
ridiculing Bridgman as an Educationist”! 
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pirical generalizations—which means that in 
the continuum of history man has observed 
without exception constancies of behavior of 
a given phenomenon, but the observations 
have been limited to a finite number of 
instances. Thus a scientific law (or gen- 
eralization) is the product of an inductive 
leap from a finite number of instances to 
all instances—from the known to the un- 
known. Now this inductive leap from the 
parts to the whole is made possible by 
postulating the concept of uniformity of 
nature, which is itself an empirical gen- 
eralization, and hence based on a limited 
number of cases. This problem of scientific 
generalization can be expressed as a ratio, 
and the probability that the generalization 
is true being directly proportional to the 
number of instances observed without ex- 
ception in relation to the total number of 
cases. If we let the numerator stand for the 
number of observed instances of constancy 
and let the denominator stand for the total 
instances to be observed (which, since un- 
known, must be symbolized as X), then we 
have the following: 


large number of observed in- 
stances of constancy 


xX 


Now the only way to get an absolute law 
of nature from this is to postulate as a neces- 
sary inference, the uniformity of nature. 
But when one postulates necessary uniform- 
ity he is going beyond his data. Thus neces- 
sary natural law must yield to problematic 
law.45 

I rest my position on the above synoptic 
statements. It is proposed, Mr. Lynd, that 
you make your demonstration of absolutes 
or “cut line.” And if you will do neither, 
we await your consistent action demanding 
the proscription of all the sciences in the 
public schools—including your own aca- 
demic discipline, history. 


Scientific law— 


No Soul in Instrumentalism 
Another of Lynd’s reasons for proscribing 
the philosophy of Dewey is that it has no 


**For the reader who wishes to read further 
into this problem, the following is suggested: 
A. Cornelius Benjamin, 4n Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Science (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1937). Chapter XVI is particularly 
recommended. 


place for “. . . mind or soul in the traditional 
sense.” 

Granted that “soul” is not a meaningful 
concept in instrumentalism; but neither is 
it meaningful in any of the descriptive 
sciences, such as biology or descriptive psy- 
chology. 

The reason is this: One of the postulates 
of science limits scientific subject matter to 
ostensive entities that are amenable to 
quantification and public verification. Any 
non-quantifiable or non-verifiable nomencla- 
ture must go by the board. Psychologists 
deleted “soul”; the biologists deleted the 
“elan vital”; the physicists deleted “ether” 
and “absolute time.” But our major task 
lies elsewhere. 

Lynd demands that instrumentalism be 
proscribed because it rejects traditional (Pla- 
tonic?) concepts of the soul. Again, we de- 
mand on the principle of consistency that 
Mr. Lynd proscribe biology and psychology 
in our public schools, for they, too, reject 
these traditional concepts. 


No Fixed Moral Laws 
in Instrumentalism 


Because instrumentalism is uncongenial 
to fixed moral law, Mr. Lynd would again 
apply his proscriptive formula to instru- 
mentalist philosophy (in any form) and rule 
it out of our public schools. Doubtless Mr. 
Lynd’s principle of exclusion is this: If a 
system or a discipline does not yield ab- 
solutes it must be deleted from the public 
schools. Well and good, Mr. Lynd; so be it! 

We await your action in proscribing com- 
parative anthropology, sociology, social psy- 
chology, comparative ethics, comparative re- 
ligion, and so forth. You are consistent, are 
you not, Mr. Lynd? 

We pause here to assess the consequences 
to public education of the application of 
Mr. Lynd’s proscriptive formula to all areas: 
(1) limiting knowledge to probabilities; (2) 
deleting traditional concepts of “soul” and 
mind; and (3) rejecting fixed moral: laws. 

The application of Lynd’s principle of 
exclusion means proscribing (1) the physi- 
cal sciences; (2) the social sciences; (3) the 
psychological sciences; and (4) the postula- 
tional “sciences,” such as pure mathematics 
and logic. 

Isn’t it clear to the reader why Lynd 
places so much stress on foreign languages 
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and literature? They are about all that is 
left after consistently applying his principle 
of proscribing in the schools all non-ab- 
solutistic systems. 


The Falsity of All Gods Is A Necessary 
Assumption of Instrumentalism 


In the concluding statements in his chap- 
ter on Dewey's philosophy, Mr. Lynd asserts 
categorically that he is: 


; opposed to a philosophy of education 
which takes for granted the falsity of all gods. 
A non-religious curriculum may and should be 
quite compatible with an attitude of sincere 
respect for all religions. The philosophy of 
Professor Dewey is categorically incompatible 
with such an attitude.‘ 


One genuinely wonders what motives and 
purposes are driving Lynd, because his as- 
sertion that the instrumentalist philosophy 
“takes for granted the falsity of all gods,” 
and his further assertion that “the philos- 
ophy of Professor Dewey is categorically 
incompatible with such an attitude [of 
respect for all religions],” are categorically 
false. Perhaps Mr. Lynd needs to explore 
the instrumentalist philosophy further be- 
fore he makes such patently erroneous state- 
ments. 

By implication Mr. Lynd is constantly in- 
voking the philosophy of Plato as a guide 
to the good and the true. Well, let’s invoke 
it again: In Plato’s Apology, we find our- 
selves in a court of justice in the ancient city 
of Athens. A rather uncouth, seventy-year-old 
man, Socrates, is standing before the court 
and his accusers. He turns to one of his 
accusers, one Melitus, and speaks: 


You say what is incredible, Melitus, and that, 
as appears to me, even to yourself. For this 
man, O Athenians! appears to me to be very 
indolent and intemperate, and to have pre- 
ferred this indictment through downright in- 
solence, intemperance, and wantonness. For he 
seems, as it were, to have composed an enigma 
for the purpose of making an experiment. 
Whether will Socrates the wise know that I 
am jesting and contradict myself, or shall I 
deceive him and all who hear me? For, in my 
opinion, he clearly contradicts himself in the 
indictment, as if he should say, Socrates is 
guilty of wrong in not believing that there are 
gods, and in believing that there are gods. And 
this, surely, is the act of one who is trifling.*’ 


——— 


“p. 211. 
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Let us explore to determine if this charge 
Socrates hurls against Melitus has any 
relevancy in the Lynd indictment of Dewey: 

1. Mr. Lynd utilizes some five pages to 
demonstrate that instrumentalist philosophy 
is incapable of yielding absolute truth, that 
the instrumentalist must settle for partial, 
tentative truth.*§ 

2. He then shifts his attack and asserts 
that instrumentalism must take for granted 
the falsity of all gods. 

When one combines the two above state- 
ments, he feels toward Lynd like Socrates 
did about Melitus: “For, in my opinion, he 
clearly contradicts himself in the indictment 
... And this, surely, is the act of one who 
is trifling.” Observe the contradiction: 

The truths of instrumentalism are provi- 
sional and at best problematic, never certain. 
Yet instrumentalists must assert (take for 
granted) the falsity of all gods. But to assert 
the falsity of all gods of necessity requires 
absolute knowledge. It is not exactly clear, 
Mr. Lynd, how you can consistently make 
both these assertions. Since you limit the 
instrumentalist to probable knowledge, 
would not your logic demand that the in- 
strumentalist maintain a tentative position 
regarding the falsity of all gods? 

One further observation on Lynd’s asser- 
tions regarding the attitude of instrumen- 
talists toward religion in general—he writes 
that the philosophy of Dewey is “categor- 
ically incompatible” with a sincere respect 
for religion. Let the reader again judge for 
himself the worth of Lynd’s assertion: 

1. Dewey himself, in the Terry Lectures 
at Yale,4® made a very careful analysis of 
religious phenomena, and came up with a 
highly constructive evaluation of religious 
experience. He also very lucidly presented 
his conception of God. But Lynd asserts that 
Dewey's philosophy takes for granted the 
falsity of all gods. 

2. If instrumentalism is incompatible with 
a sincere respect for religion, perhaps Mr. 
Lynd would explain to the reader how it is 
possible for an interpretation of religion to 
be grounded on it. The reader is referred to 
the writings of Edward Scribner Ames, 


**Plato’s Apology (translated by Henry Cary) 
(Philadelphia: David McKay, 1897) p. 27. 

*“p. 191-94. 

**John Dewey, 4 Common Faith (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1934). 
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Emeritus Professor of Philosophy of Religion 
and one-time Dean of the Divinity School, 
University of Chicago, as an example that 
instrumentalism is not incongenial to re- 
ligion, as Lynd asserts. If one desires another 
example, he is cited to Professor A. E. 
Haydon, one-time Professor of Comparative 
Religion, the Divinity School, University 
of Chicago. If one desires a still further 
example, let him turn to the writings of 
Dean Shailer Matthews, formerly of the Di- 
vinity School, University of Chicago. And if 
the piling of evidence on evidence has any 
virtue, turn to the writings of Henry Nelson 
Wieman, one-time Professor of Religion at 
the University of Chicago, and recently visit- 
ing lecturer at Washington University. 


3. And since instrumentalism shares the 
general postulates of modern scientific 
naturalism, one can cite a long list of men 
congenial both to religion and to many of 
the postulates of instrumentalism: A. N. 
Whitehead, F. S. C. Northrup, William Pep- 
perell Montague, Harry Overstreet, Max 
Otto, Roy W. Sellars, George Santayana, 
Walter Lippmann, and many others.5° 

And what of Lynd’s charge that instru- 
mentalism is hostile to religion? “And this, 
surely, is the statement of one who is 
trifling.” 


Observations and Conclusions 


Mr. Lynd has spoken his lines, and I 
mine. 





*°While there are admitted differences in 
some of these writers from those of instru- 
mentalism, they are all rooted in the tradition 
of naturalism—operating on _ problematic 
knowledge, etc. It should be apparent to the 
reader that one can have a sincere respect for 
religion without agreeing with Mr. Lynd. 


When Mr. Lynd writes that reform is 
needed in education, he is voicing the 
opinions of us all. That such reform is 
needed goes unchallenged, but many of his 
basic assumptions and his method in seeking 
change need to be challenged. 

We challenge his persistent tendencies to 
oversimplify complex problems; we chal- 
lenge his resort to name calling, to belittling, 
to misstatement and constant overstatement, 
to appeals to prejudice, to question-begging 
measures, and so forth. 


It is one thing to seek corrections with- 
in our system of public education; it is 
another thing for one to stack the cards 
in such a way as to attempt to destroy 
public confidence in the institution itself. 
I doubt if this was Lynd’s intention, but it 
was the feeling that grew upon me as I 
carefully studied his writing—a feeling that 
I did not have after a careful reading of 
Maynard Hutchins on this same issue of 
needed reform. 


I cannot help leaving Lynd with a feel- 
ing that his influence is corrosive rather 
than corrective. I cannot help feeling I 
have been reading after a pamphleteer who 
has developed narcissistic tendencies re- 
lating to the sight of his own written words. 
And in conclusion, I cannot refrain from 
citing again the indictment Socrates leveled 
against Melitus: 


But this man, O Athenians [O Americans], ap- 
pears to me to be very indolent and intemperate, 
and to have [in large measure] preferred this 
indictment through downright insolence, im- 
pertinence, and wantonness . . . And this, surely, 
is the act of one who is trifling.” 





*'The interpolations are mine. 


The opening enrollment in institutions of higher education in the fall of 1957 totaled 


3,068,000 degree-credit students . . 


. (full time and part time); this sets a new record 


in American higher education, being !21,000 or 4.1 percent, above the previous peak 
reached in the fall of 1956.-M. Clemens Johnson and Anne J. Fenton, “1957 Opening 
(Fall) College Enrollment,” Higher Education XIV: 5: 73; January 1958. 
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Foreword 


Tur SELECTION, preparation, and certifi- 
cation of persons for positions in educational 
administration is a problem which has con- 
cerned leaders in education across the nation 
for a number of years. From time to time 
there have been studies of certain aspects 
of the problem. Manuals published period- 
ically have provided information on current 
status and, thus, the basis for determining 
certain significant trends. 

Three years ago representatives from the 
Western states held a conference on certifica- 
tion of educational administrators in these 
states and concluded that (1) further con- 
sideration of this problem was needed in 
most states involved and (2) a study of 
developments, trends, and issues across the 
nation would be of considerable interest and 
value. 

The study which is reported here was 
made on the basis of suggestions from the 
above-noted conference and from a number 
of administrative leaders throughout the 
nation. Its purpose is to provide back- 
ground material and information and to 


present some of the problems and _ issues 
which appear to need further consideration 
at this time. The study was made possible 
by a grant of University of California re- 
search funds to the Department of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. Mr. 
Martin Kling, a graduate student in educa- 
tion, assembled much of the data and pre- 
pared some of the basic materials. In 
October of 1957 representatives of the 
Western states again met at a conference to 
discuss the certification of educational ad- 
ministrators. An important basis for the 
conference program was a mimeographed 
draft of this report. Out of the discussions 
came many helpful suggestions. The ma- 
terial has been revised in the light of these 
suggestions. 

The authors of the manuscript are most 
grateful to T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of the 
National Education Association, for collab- 
oration in providing current information 
and for reviewing the draft manuscript; to 





Teacher Education. 





The article which begins on this page will appear in two issues of the Journal of 
Parts I, II, II, and IV appear in this issue; Parts V 
(“Problems, Issues and Emerging Concepts”) and VI (“Recommendations”) will 
appear in the June, 1958, issue of the Journal. 

Preprints of the entire article are now available at $.50 per copy. Address orders 
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National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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the chief state school officers and certifica- 
tion officials in each of the states who pro- 
vided information on recent developments 
and pending proposals in their respective 
states; to Hollis A. Moore, Jr., Executive 
Secretary, Committee for the Advancement 
of School Administration of the American 
Association of School Administrators; and 
J]. Burton Vasche, Associate Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and Chief, Division of 
State Colleges and Teacher Education of 


the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, who also reviewed a first draft of the 
manuscript and made suggestions for revi- 
sions. Howard A. Bretsch, formerly of the 
University of California and now of the 
University of Michigan, assisted in planning 
the original project out of which this study 


developed. 


R. B. Howsam 
E. L. Morphet 


Part |: Introduction 


When a profession has come of age 
rigid requirements are enforced upon those 
who would enter its ranks .. .” (1:9). So 
wrote a committee of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in 1939. 

Eighteen years and many committees and 
conferences later the problem of what re- 
quirements there should be and how they 
should be implemented still faces the pro- 
fession. 

Across the nation there is continued at- 
tention to the problem of certification as 
one means of controlling the quality of 
those who enter the education profession 
as teachers and administrators, and of up- 
grading the quality of their service. As the 
effort goes on there is need for information 
on what is being done in education and on 
the thinking that is developing. 

This report is an attempt to bring together 
in one place as much as possible of the 
pertinent information on the certification of 
educational administrators. Its purpose is to 
provide those who are concerned with this 
problem an accurate, concise, and reasonably 
complete picture of the origins and develop- 
ment of certain practices, the present status 
of the certification of educational adminis- 
trators in the United States, and the prob- 
lems which are faced in attempting to work 
through the development of an adequate 
certification program. Much information on 
the certification of administrators has been 
published in the past. This study is based 
largely upon such reports (reference to 


them is made in the bibliography). No 
attempt was made to collect data independ- 
ently except for a brief questionnaire, con- 


cerning the most recent developments, which 
was sent to the certification officers of the 
states. 

What is Administration? 

In a later section an attempt will be 
made to raise some fundamental questions 
about the nature of administration and its 
relation to the educational process. For this 
as well as for other practical reasons it is 
important that the term “administration” be 
defined. On the other hand it is not a term 
which is easy of definition. 


The Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search attempts some clarification when it 
says of city school administration: 


In the Dictionary of Education administration 
is defined as “the direction, control and manage- 
ment of all matters pertaining to school affairs.” 
“Direction” is to be interpreted in the sense 
of leadership within both the community and 
school system. Within the community “direc- 
tion” is accomplished through the various 
activities of public relations. Within the school 
system “direction” centers in curriculum de- 
velopment, supervision, and in-service educa- 
tion of the teacher personnel. 

The direction function is basic; “control” and 
“management” are means to the realization of 
the purposes defined in the educational plan- 
ning. . . . Management designates a broad func- 
tion, including not only business administration 
but also responsibilities relative to the school 
plant, pupil personnel work, teacher personnel 
and other affairs of the educational enterprise 
(19:7). 


Provided the terms “direction, control, 
management” are not given a narrowly re- 
strictive interpretation the definition should 
be reasonably acceptable. 
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It is in the application of the definition 
that difficulties arise. The attempt is made 
through any such definition to dichotomize 
educational activities into those concerned 
with instruction and those concerned with 
administration. In practice, however, there 
can be no such clear distinction and any 
categorization of position for certification 
purposes will involve some degree of ar- 
bitrary decision. Who can say that the 
principal does not teach or that the teacher 
does not administer? More difficult still is 
the decision as to whether the supervisor is 
of the administrative or the instructional 
staff; perhaps the decision could be made 
only in terms of the concepts held and 
employed in each individual case. 

Despite these difficulties persons primarily 
dealing with learners in the teaching situa- 
tion will be seen as instructional personnel 
while those who deal mainly with teachers, 
other staff, materials, finance, and so on 
will be looked upon as administrative or 
service personnel. Where a distinction be- 
tween administration and supervision is 
sought it will be necessary to consider 
whether the person involved is primarily 
engaged in improving the performance of 
employees in face-to-face situations. 


What is Certification? 


“Certification” may be considered as the 
act by which a state or other competent 
agency grants a person the right to accept 
employment in educational work in ac- 
cordance with the terms of a certificate and 
the regulations governing it. “Certification” 
may also be viewed as the process by which 
the responsible agency determines whether 
an applicant or candidate is worthy of a 
public statement of confidence. In its best 
concept certification includes both of these 
aspects with emphasis on the process. Prob- 
lems which arise in connection with certifica- 
tion are those concerned with what standards 
of admission should be set, who should set 
the standards and administer the processes 
of certification, and what processes should 
be used in determining desirable standards 
and procedures. 


Should Educational Personnel Be Certified? 


It is well established that education is 


one of the occupations which merit pro- 
fessional status and which should be subject 
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to certification. The extent to which edu- 
cation shares common characteristics with 
other professions or merits being classified 
as a profession is not the point at issue here. 
Rather the concern is whether the occupa- 
tion of teaching or educational administra- 
tion should be licensed as are other pro- 
fessions. 

“Public welfare” has come to be the 
criterion by which to judge whether an 
occupation should be licensed. On the 
general principle involved here Knutson has 
been quoted as stating: 

The general rule which has been formulated 

in this field by many legislative and judicial 
decisions is that only those occupations which 
directly affect the public safety, morals, and 
general welfare and which accordingly dis- 
tinguish themselves from the other occupations 
should be licensed (7:58). 
Obviously education falls within the legal 
framework so established. Public welfare 
demands regulation of anything so basic as 
teaching and educational administration. 

Thus both accepted practice and estab- 
lished legal precedent support the view that 
the personnel of education should be cer- 
tificated. This report proceeds on the as- 
sumption that certification of professional 
educational personnel should and will be 
continued. 


The Purposes of Certification 


“Regulations governing certification are 
essentially protective devices; society seeks to 
protect itself from incompetent practitioners 
in various professions that are of vital con- 
cern to all citizens” (15:1). Such is the 
commonly held view of certification. There 
are, however, other and very important pur- 
poses. To restrict the purpose to public 
protection is to leave out the interest which 
the professional practitioners have in the 
protection of themselves and the profession. 
This latter consideration, along with others, 
appears in a statement by Frazier: 


The primary purpose of teacher certification, 
as traditionally administered, is to protect the 
State against incompetent teachers. It protects 
the State against waste in the expenditure of 
public-school funds; protects pupils against ill- 
prepared teachers; and protects qualified 
teachers against the unfair competition of those 
not qualified. Properly administered, certifica- 
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tion may be made a positive force for educational 
advancement, as well as a protective device. 
Within limits it may be made to advance 
teacher competency, as well as to prevent mani- 
fest incompetency. It may be used not only to 
advance the qualifications of beginning teachers, 
but also to improve the qualifications of teachers 
in service. Furthermore, it may be used to 
vield information on which a continuous in- 
ventory of teachers and their qualifications may 
be based, and thus to assist in maintaining a 
proper balance between teacher supply and 
demand (10:5). 

In any program of certification it would 
seem desirable to keep in mind both the 
negative or protective purposes and the 
positive or developmental purposes. Perhaps 
neither is adequate without the other; the 
relative emphasis upon each may depend 
upon the conditions existing at any given 
time. It would further seem desirable that 
all concerned with and _ responsible for 
certification of persons for administrative 
positions in education attempt to establish 
clearly the purposes for which the certifica- 


tion is used, and to ensure that its use ac- 
complishes these purposes. 


Organization of the Study 


In the pages to follow an attempt will be 
made to provide an informational back- 
ground for consideration of certification 
problems, and to raise the ‘fundamental 
issues faced by those who are _ responsible 
for determining certification policies. 

Part II will present the historical setting, 
deal with trends and developments in cer- 
tification practices, and present evidence as 
to present thinking in the states. In Part III 
the present status of certification practices 
in the states will be reviewed. Part IV will 
describe certification practices in some other 
professions and suggest implications for edu- 
cation. Part V will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of problems and issues in the certifica- 
tion of educational administrators. Part VI 
will present some suggestions as to desirable 
policies and procedures. 


Part Il: Trends and Developments in Certification 
of Educational Administrators ' 


Historical Background 


Ten EDUCATIONAL administrator is a 
relative newccner to the professional scene. 
For the orig’-.s and early’ development of 
his ofice one must turn to the teaching pro- 
fession from which administration emerged 
and in which it still finds its roots. 


Certification of Teachers 


Originally no certification was required 
for teaching. The main requirement was 
that the candidate be able to satisfy the 
local employing body. A common practice 
was also to require church approval: 
“Teachers in the early colonial period were 
generally required to obtain approval from 
church authorities before they could teach” 
(15:1). Cubberley reports that “in New 
England the early schoolmaster was _re- 
quired to give evidence to the minister or to 


‘Only administrators at the local level are 
considered in this work. County educational ad- 
ministrators and administrators of other types 
of intermediate unit were not included in the 


a school committee as to his knowledge and 
the soundness of his faith before he could be 
given a license to teach” (9:621). As time 
went on church influence was removed and 
the responsibility for examining and licens- 
ing teachers was given by the state to local 
authorities. The state, however, required 
the teacher to hold a local license. At first 
laymen exercised the local function of 
licensure but gradually school people were 
added to the committees. Later still the 
county superintendents and the county 
committees shared in and finally were re- 
quired to perform this function on behalf 
of the state. 

In the long process of gathering back to 
the state some of the control over education 
which had been delegated to or assumed 


sources from which data were drawn. For this 
reason the development of certification of county 
educational administrators is not recounted 
here and no status picture is presented in 
Part III. 
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by local communities in pioneer days, the 
state gradually moved in the direction of 
centralization of the certification function. 
The first step in this was to give control 
to the county or town. Later the state set 
up uniform examinations for teachers but 
left the administration of them and the 
licensing to the county or town. Ultimately 
the state took over the entire function 
though remnants of the earlier practices 
have persisted even to the present day 
(14:420-1). 

State systems of certification of teachers 
have been developed mainly in this century, 
though Massachusetts had a state certifica- 
tion law as early as 1781 (20:17). Cubberley 
(9:623) reports that as late as 1898 only 
three states had reached the stage where all 
certificates were issued by the state. In most 
other states at that time both county and 
State participated in the certification pro- 
gram. The first 25 years of the present 
century saw rapid development in_ state 
control of certification; by 1948 47 of the 
states had developed complete systems (18: 
388) and by 1955 all states were issuing 
certificates for teachers (3:11, 1955). 
Certification of Administrators 

Administration as a separate function in 
education seems to have emerged so gradu- 
ally that it is impossible to identify the 
time of its appearance. It is reported that 
the first American superintendents of schools 
were appointed in 1837, in Buffalo, New 
York, and in Louisville, Kentucky (22:81). 
Pierce reports that Cincinnati appointed 
principals for its schools sometime prior to 
1838 (21:9). According to Cubberley the 
office of county superintendent was first 
established about 1835 (8:37). From these 
three examples it would appear that several 
levels of administrative position began to 
emerge at about the same time and prior to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 


Only recently has it become common 
practice to require that the administrator 
obtain a special certificate based on_ his 
competence or education. The first adminis- 
trative certificate appears to have _ been 
etstablished for superintendents in 1854, in 
Pennsylvania (20:94). Almost half a century 
later, in 1900, there was still only one state 
with an administrative certificate. The first 


decade of this century saw two more added, 
and from that time on the other states have 
gradually established programs of certifica- 
tion for superintendents. The first princi- 
pal’s certificates, both elementary and 
secondary, were established in 1911 in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey (20:93-6). This 
practice also grew steadily in the years fol- 
lowing its establishment. 


Increase in the Number of States Requiring 
Certification of Administrators” 

As was pointed out above, the certification 
of administrators has been a development 
of this century, though various administra- 
tive positions originated much earlier. From 
the one administrative certificate in 1900 the 
practice has grown until by 1957 45 states 
issued certificates for superintendents, 46 
for high school principals, and 45 for ele- 
mentary principals. Eleven of the states have 
developed single certificates covering all 
administrative positions, eight have single 
certificates covering all principalships, and 
more than half have supervisors certificates. 
Table 1 shows how the use of certification 
for educational administrators has grown 
over the years. 


From these data several trends are ap- 
parent: First, there has been a steady in- 
crease in the number of states which make 
some provision for the certification of ad- 
ministrators; second, there has been a 
noticeable tendency to increase the number 


of different positions for which specific 

“Data for this and Part III, unless otherwise 
specified, are taken from the following sources: 
Basil H. Peterson, “Certification of School 
Administrators in the United States.” (Un- 
published M.A. thesis, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1935). Robert C. Woellner and M. 
Aurilla Wood, Requirements for Certification, 
annual editions from 1940. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press). W. Earl Armstrong and T. 
M. Stinnett, 4 Manual on Certification Re- 
quirements for School Personnel in the United 


States, 1951, 1953, 1955, and 1957 editions. 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation) . 


Probably due to differences in methods of 
obtaining and presenting data, these several 
reports are not always in agreement. Where 
discrepancies were noted such selection as 
seemed desirable was made. 
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TABLE 1 


Number and Per Cent of States Issuing Types of Administrative 
Certificates, 1900-57 * 


























Prior to 
Type of 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1957 
Certificate ——_— ——— — —S =S«s§ —————— 

No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Supt. der wera 1 2 8 15 10 20 11 22 29 60 29 60 34 74 
= SS 0 Oo 6 12 10 20 14 29 21 43 19 39 35 76 
Elem. 8S. Prin. : 0 O > -% 7, we 16 33 20 41 18 37 36 «78 
Gen. Adm. 7 14 8 15 11 24 
Gen. Prin. 10 20 11 22 8 17 
Supervisor 6 12 7 14 24 52 


* Each state equals approximately 2 per cent. 


certificates are provided; third, recently some 
states have provided single (general) cer- 
tificates covering a number of positions. 
This last might be interpreted as the be- 
ginning of a movement to reduce the num- 
ber of certificates offered. 

It may be observed from the foregoing 
that attention was first given to the certifica- 
tion of superintendents, followed by high 
school and elementary school principals in 
that order. 

Though the use of general certificates 
would seem to indicate a reduction in the 
total number of certificates issued by the 
states, there is as yet no actual reduction; 
this is shown in Table 2. 

It would appear that any reduction due 
to the policy of consolidation of certificates 
in some states is more than offset by ex- 
pansion or development of the kinds of 
certificates in others. Further, some states 


have retained, for the time being at least, 
the individual certificates which the general 
certificates include. Since most states now 
have developed a rather complete certifica- 
tion program it may well be that the years 
ahead will see an overall reduction in the 
total and the average number of adminis- 
trative certificates issued. 


Change in Requirements for Certification 
As might be expected, the state require- 


ments for administrative certification have 
been raised steadily over the years. 


Degree Requirements 


Table 3 shows how the degree require- 
ments for superintendents and for elemen- 
tary and high school principals have changed 
from 1940 to 1957. (Such earlier data as 
were discovered proved difficult to present 
in comparable form and so were not in- 


TABLE 2 


Number of Kinds of Administrative Certificates 
Issued by the States, 1951-1957 * 








Number Average Number Range in Number Total Number 








of of Certificates of Certificates of Certificates 
Year States per State per State in States 
1951 a 43 YY to 5 118 
1953 ae te i 45 2.8 1 to 5 128 
Sa ven ee 45 3.1 1 to 5 141 
RS rae 46 3.2 1 to 5 148 





* Some states issue more than one level of certificate for each kind. Thus the number of certificates 
issued would be greater than is indicated here if probationary, permanent, etc., levels were included. 
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cluded. They did indicate the earlier origins 
of the trends, however.) It appears that 
from the beginning the bachelor’s degree 
was the minimum requirement for certifi- 
cation as a superintendent or a high school 
principal. Elementary school principals at 
first were granted certification with less than 
degree status; only recently has this practice 
disappeared from the requirements. 

The recent trend has been strongly to- 
wards requiring at least a master’s degree 
for super‘ntendents. A similar, though some- 
what less strong, trend toward this same re- 
quirement for both high school and ele- 
mentary school principals is apparent. 


Educational Administration Course Re- 


quirements 


State certification regulations commonly 
call for a person to have a teaching certifi- 
cate, experience in teaching or other edu- 
cational work, and college courses in edu- 
cational administration and supervision be- 
fore he can qualify for an administrative 
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ing these requirements and may also be re- 
quired.) 

Table 4 shows the median number of 
course units (semester hours or equivalent) 
in educational administration required for 
each of three administrative certificates, us- 
ing the years 1940, 1945, 1950, 1955, and 1957 
as representative. During this period the 
number of units required ranged from none 
in some states to 30 in others. These 
limits remained constant while the trend 
of more and more states raising the num- 
ber of units required continued. This trend 
was responsible for the increase in the 
medians. Interestingly the medians for 1957 
have dropped for both high and elementary 
school principals. This is due to the change 
in the way states express requirements rather 
than to a lowering of the requirements. 
Increasingly states are stating requirements 
in terms of areas of study rather than 
courses and units. 


It will be observed that the requirements 


certificate. (One or more degrees would for the superintendent remained relatively 
usually be obtained in the process of meet- constant for the decade 1940-1950. This 
TABLE 3 


Per Cent of States Requiring Selected Degree Levels 
for Administrative Certificates, 1940-1957 * 








Minimum Degree Required 











— — Number 
Certificate Less More More of 
than than than States 
Bachelors Bachelors Bachelors Masters Masters 
Superintendent: % % % % % % 
.. ae ery 0 58 29 12 0 29 
eee 0 50 23 27 0 29 
te. ass sheueeiee aa 0 30 24 48 0 29 
1955. 0 12 24 64 0 33 
A ere ee 0 2 15 66 16 45 
High School Principal: 
DC ck oka aateceuhees 0 61 23 14 0 21 
| A ee Be 0 47 31 21 0 19 
RN a ol icla. ws ss dnp etl 0 23 42 29 0 19 
Sener 0 24 40 36 0 25 
> Pree 0 11 24 53 12 46 
Elementary School Principal: 
TS oc vamenns 30 55 5 10 0 20 
a ey 5 68 16 10 0 19 
ee eer 6 55 17 22 0 18 
rm. 3 43 29 25 0 28 
1957. 0 16 31 42 7 45 





* Percentages given are of those states which, at the given date, required certification for the ad- 


ministrative position. 
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TABLE 4 


Median Number of Course Units In Educational Administration Required 
by the States for Administrative Certificates, 1940-1957 * 











High School Elementary School 
Year Superintendent Principal Principal 
i CoS oé0tache ead ob ott 12 6 4 
Si cddacsdcnsdameetdeeds 12 9 6 
rere nae 12 12 9 
0 re eee 14 14 12 
a sc ied er  aeerre 16 9 10 





* Figures represent median number of units for states from which data were available, and refer to 


semester hours. 


The courses considered as “‘administrative’’ vary considerably among the states. 





would appear to be due largely to rapid 
development before 1940. On the other 
hand, certificates for both high school and 
elementary school principals continued to 
require more and more administrative prep- 
aration until the amount approximated that 
for the superintendent's certificate. More re- 
cently the requirements for the superin- 
tendent’s certificate have again been ad- 
vanced. 


Experience Requirements 

Generally states have required educational 
experience in some form and in some 
amount for an administrative credential. 
The kinds of experience accepted include 
teaching, administration, supervision, and, 
in a few cases, internship; a state may accept 
one or more of these. Considerable varia- 
tion in practice exists. 

During the period for which data were 
surveyed (1940-1957) all states which had 
established administrative certificates _re- 
quired experience as a condition of granting 
them. Usually from two to three different 
kinds of experience were accepted. 

The required length of time to be spent in 
gaining experience has varied from one to 
nine years. To begin with, experience re- 
quirements for the superintendent's certifi- 
cate were longer than those for the principal, 
usually averaging about five years. Recently 
the average amounts of experience for each 
of these positions have come to be closer to 
the same, three to four years being the 
average length of time required. 


Certification By Institutional Training 
A development worthy of note is the 
decline in the use of examinations to de- 


termine fitness for certification. Though 
not a great deal seems to have been written 
on the subject, several of the earlier writers 
treated it briefly, Cubberley saying: 


Certificate by examination is of course the 
oldest method . . . The tendency, however, is 
clearly in the direction of minimizing the 
importance of the written examination, and of 
increasing the recognition given to evidences 
of academic and professional preparation made 
in recognized institutions of learning (9:634-5). 


Frazier reports that New York began in- 
stitutional certification in 1849 (10:42-3). 
He also cites several examples of the way 
the use of examination has declined and the 
acceptance of evidence of attendance at a 
teacher training institution has increased. 


In Rhode Island, every public and private- 
school teacher as early as 1800 was required to 
hold a certificate of approval from the town 
council. In 1842, the school committee was re- 
quired to ascertain by personal examination the 
qualifications of teachers. In 1845, the law 
authorized the issuance of teachers’ certificates 
by the town school committee, the county school 
inspector, and the State Commissioner of public 
schools. In 1857, the school committee became 
the exclusive agency for examining and certify- 
ing teachers, continuing so (with recognition 
of the Rhode Island Normal School Diploma 
after 1871) until 1898. Since 1898, Rhode Island 
has had an exclusive State system for awarding 
certificates (10:17). 


This example points out the development 
in the centralization of certification author- 
ity as well as the use of the normal school 
diploma, the overlapping between the ex- 
amination method and the diploma, and the 
final complete centralization in the State. 





ar 
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Frazier also indicates that in Massachusetts 
“. . . beginning in 1891, the town school 
committees were required by law to ac- 
cept the diplomas from the state normal 
schools in lieu of examinations (10:17). 

The trend towards dependence on in- 
stitutional training has continued until ex- 
amination no longer plays a significant part 
in certification. By 1951, Armstrong and 
Stinnett were able to report that “. . . the 
issuance of certificates by examination, once 
the universal practice and prevalent until 
recent years, is practically obsolete 
though in some states there is still legal 
authorization of certificates by examination” 
(3:4, 1951). Further, as examinations de- 
clined in use they were directed largely 
towards low-grade certificates, higher grade 
certificates being granted only on the basis 
of credentials from accredited institutions 
(11:85). 

The use of examination for administrative 
certificates seems to have declined along 
with that for teachers. By 1938 Frazier was 
able to report that “. . . no State issued 
certificates entirely by examination to ele- 
mentary or high school principals,” and 
“. . . examinations for the superintendent's 
certificate are slowly disappearing. In 1933, 
State examinations for such certificates were 
confined to five states .. .” (10:41). Arm- 
strong and Stinnett make no mention of 
the use of examinations for administrative 
certificates in their 1957 report. 


Development of Reciprocity of 
Certification 

As teachers move or desire to move from 
place to place the problem of obtaining 
certification to teach in the new area of 
residence comes to the fore. Certificates held 
in one state have no validity in another. 
Thus, unless the person is to be denied the 
right to practice his profession, or required 
to repeat his professional preparation, 
arrangements have to be made for recogni- 
tion of the training and experience received 
elsewhere. Administrators share the problem 
with teachers and to some extent face it to 
a proportionately greater degree since there 
is a tendency to “comb the nation” when 
top administrative positions are to be filled. 

Arrangements which are made between 
and among states to facilitate the certifica- 
tion of out of state persons have come to 


be known as “reciprocity.” Usually the states 
involved in the mutual agreement under- 
take to accept certificates or course credits 
received in any of the other states, provided 
the institutions granting them are accredited. 


Two conditions require attention to the 
need for reciprocity. The first has to do with 
mobility of population. Though always with 
us, mobility has increased greatly in recent 
years. The second is the fact that certifica- 
tion has never been centralized at the 
national level and therefore has never en- 
compassed the area within which certificated 
people might be expected to move. The 
problem was most serious in the days when a 
certificate was valid only in the specific com- 
munity for which it was issued. Frazier 
indicates the development of the present 
problem in his statement: 


In earlier days, certificates issued or authoriza- 
tion to teach accorded by church or State school 
officials were often good in no more than one 
school. During the past century, when certifi- 
cates were granted by local school, district, and 
county authorities more generally than today, 
the difficulty in reciprocity existed among 
smaller school units within the State, as well 
as among States. As certification evolved into 
a State function, the problem became one of 
interstate reciprocity in the exchange of certifi- 
cates (10:34). 


The condition necessary for reciprocity is 
that the qualifications for the certificates be 
similar when certificates are to be exchanged, 
or that course units be similar when credits 
are to be exchanged. 


The interstate reciprocity movement ap- 
pears to have begun in the early 1880's, and 
to have developed rapidly thereafter. In 
New York State, in 1888, a system of recog- 
nizing out-of-state institutional credits was 
instituted (10:34). New York soon came to 
accept out-of-state credits from accredited 
institutions in those states that extended a 
similar courtesy to New York. 

The present century saw continued de- 
velopment of reciprocity. Exchange of cer- 
tificates first flourished and then declined as 
exchange of institutional credits grew in 
favor. By 1937 only seven states were still 
recognizing certificates from other states, 
but all states exchanged institutional credits 
(10:35). In 1957, only Idaho continued to 
accept the certificates of other states. Ac- 
cording to Armstrong and Stinnett, by 1950 
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39 states were involved in regional reciproc- 
ity compacts (3:17-18, 1955), but by 1957 a 
strong decline was evident since only 14 
states were so involved (3:13, 1957). 

In recent years considerable progress has 
been made in achieving what amounts to a 
form of national reciprocity. This, however, 
has not appeared in the form of formal 
agreements. Instead state regulations have 
been modified so as to remove many of the 
barriers to the movement of teachers from 
state to state and thus to remove the need 
for reciprocity compacts. This development 
is so recent as to make speculation as to its 
future hazardous. 

It is probable that developments in rec- 
iprocity of certification of administrators 
have paralleled those in teacher certification, 
though evidence on this was not discovered. 


Implementing Changed Requirements 


As states have attempted to advance the 
qualifications required of educational per- 
sonnel, problems have arisen. One of the 
most difficult of these has been that of de- 
termining what to do about those who al- 
ready possessed the certificates necessary to 
hold positions but whose qualifications 
would not meet the new standards. Several 
approaches to this problem have been used. 

Some states have issued notification of 
the new requirement well in advance of the 
date when it was to become effective. This 
gave those who would be affected time to 
make the necessary improvement in their 
qualifications and to obtain the new cer- 
tificate. A variation of this practice pro- 
vided for-a period during which either the 
old or the new certificates would be ac- 
cepted. 

Other states have set up variable re- 
quirements so that different levels of em- 
ployment required different certification. For 
example, several superintendent's certificates 
might be granted, the highest entitling the 
holder to administer any school system up 
to the largest or most complex in the state. 
A lower type might limit employment to 
lesser districts. In this way those with lesser 
qualifications have been permitted to stay 
in lesser positions or smaller schools, but 
not to advance to positions in more com- 
plex school systems until their qualifications 
met the higher standards. 

Still a third method used exempted from 


the provisions of the new law those who were 
holding positions before the new law came 
into effect. This system, sometimes referred 
to as the “grandfather clause,” ensured that 
newcomers would possess the necessary quali- 
fications, and assumed that the experience of 
the incumbent administrators compensated 
for any lack of training or preparation. 

No evidence of trends in the use of any 
of these practices was obtained. Each was 
observed to have been used recently. Un- 
doubtedly considerations other than edu- 
cational (such as the need for support for 
proposed changes) have operated. 


Current Thinking and Planning 
in the States 

The foregoing has indicated trends and 
developments in certification as they appear 
from a study of published materials. There 
is, however, another aspect of trends and 
developments not adequately portrayed in 
an historical study. This is the present 
thinking and planning for future action in 
the states. 

To get at present thinking and planning 
an inquiry was sent to the certification 
officer of each state in the spring of 1957. 
Replies were received from 46 states. A 
number were accompanied by materials re- 
cently developed. The sections to follow sum- 
marize the replies. In keeping with the 
commitment made in the letter covering the 
questionnaire, states or officials are not 
identified. 


States Contemplating Changes in Certifica- 
tion of Administrators 


The states were divided almost evenly in 
their report on whether they were planning 
significant changes in certification; 22 (51 
per cent) responded “yes” and 21 (49 per 
cent) reported “no.” 

Two states which presently have no cer- 
tification for administrators were planning 
to introduce it. Two other states were plan- 
ning to revamp the entire program of cer- 
tification. Eight were planning to upgrade 
the academic requirements, mainly to the 
master’s degree. One state was working out 
a program of internship in cooperation with 
the universities. Other plans reported in- 
cluded introducing certain courses, broaden- 
ing the course requirement, and raising the 
level of requirements for elementary and 
high school administrative certificates. 
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A number of states indicated that major 
changes had recently been made in the 
certification structure, hence no further im- 
portant change was being contemplated for 
the present. 


Consolidation of Certification 


Earlier, a trend towards reduction in the 
number of administrative certificates issued 
and the issuance of general administrative 
certificates was noted. Item 2 of the inquiry 
asked the certification officers to indicate 
whether the thinking in their states was 
towards expansion of the number of cer- 
tificates or towards reduction. 


Sixteen states (40 per cent) reported a 
definite policy of reducing the number of 
administrative certificates towards the end 
of achieving a single certificate covering all 
administrative positions. One state indicated 
it was taking a middle-of-the-road position. 
Twenty-three states (57.5 per cent) indi- 
cated either that they were moving towards 
more certificates or they had established 
more than one and were not contemplating 
a change of policy. It would appear (al- 
though the question was not designed to 
discover this) that most states were not mov- 
ings in either direction; seven states stated 
this specifically. The common pattern in the 
states with multiple certification was to 
have either three or four, and these were 
usually for superintendent, secondary school 
principal, elementary school principal, and 
supervisor. 


Six states indicated that they had adopted 
the plan of issuing a single certificate and 
of providing for the specific positions by 
endorsement of the basic certificate. In 
effect this appears to be no different from 
multiple certification insofar as number of 
certificates is concerned though it may be 
useful an an administrative arrangement. 


General or Specific Preparation Requtre- 
ments 


There are different approaches to the 
problem of deciding what training to specify 
as required for an administrative certificate. 
One approach is to identify areas in which 
the administrator needs to have knowledge 
and to require that courses in these be 
taken. Another is to take the view that the 
institutions preparing administrators should 
be left free to work out a program which 


develops the competences needed by ad- 
ministrators, and to build with each student 
the program most suited to his needs. Item 
3 of the questionnaire was designed to dis- 
cover what the states were thinking on this 
problem. 

Seventeen states (41 per cent) indicated 
that they favored specific course require- 
ments for certification and 22 (54 per cent) 
reported favoring more general requirements 
with the institution working out the details 
of the student’s program. Two states (5 per 
cent) found a combination of the two ap- 
proaches to be most useful. There was in- 
dication that some states, though they 
favored specific courses, interpreted the word 
“areas” broadly and left considerable dis- 
cretion within a prescribed framework to 
the institution. 


Recency of Experience as a Condition of 
Certification 


Experience in teaching, in administration, 
or in other professional capacities has com- 
monly been recognized as a desirable re- 
quirement for certification. More recently 
some attention has been given to the ques- 
tion of whether only recent experience 
should be accepted. Such a regulation would 
prevent people who had left the profession 
for a prolonged period from returning and 
obtaining an administrative certificate on 
the basis of the previous experience. Item 4 
of the questionnaire was designed to dis- 
cover what the states were thinking on this 
question. 

Thirty-one states (84 per cent) reported 
that they favored the principle that experi- 
ence to be credited towards requirements 
for administrative certificates must be re- 
cent. Six (16 per cent) stated that recency 
was not an important factor. Five years was 
frequently mentioned as the period within 
which experience should have been obtained. 
Some states indicated a proportion of the 
five years which should be required, such as 
three years out of the previous five. A few 
states thought that graduate refresher courses 
could be accepted in lieu of recent experi- 
ence. 


Direct 


Institutional Recommendation or 
Application to State for Certificates 

The final item on the questionnaire in- 
quired into the preference of the states for 
one of two methods of making application 
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for certificates. Each method recognizes the 
state as the agency which issues certificates. 
The essential difference in the methods is 
that one requires that the applicant have a 
favorable recommendation from the edu- 
cational institution, while the other permits 
the applicant to submit his own record for 
evaluation without institutional recommen- 
dation. The latter method has been called 
into question because it permits the student 
to move from institution to institution and 
perhaps finally to become certificated even 
though no institution found him acceptable. 
The former approach includes consideration 
of the personal qualities of the student while 
the latter emphasizes his ability to obtain 
credits. 

Approximately half of the reporting cer- 
tification officers favored each method. 
Eighteen (44 per cent) clearly favored in- 
stitutional recommendation; four of these 
indicated that direct application would be 
needed for some applicants, such as those 
from out of state. Sixteen (39 per cent) 
favored direct application. Seven (17 per 
cent) seemed to favor a system which was a 
combination of both methods. 

Two certification officers indicated that 
they favored institutional recommendation 
but had not found the institutions too re- 
liable. One said he favored it “as soon as 
colleges can be trusted with recommenda- 
tions.” Another stated that in his long ex- 
perience “no college has ever failed to 
recommend anyone who completed the 
curriculum for qualification as a school ad- 
ministrator.” These remarks need not be 
taken as indication of weakness in the 
method. Rather they would seem to point up 
problems which are met in the application 
of the method and to emphasize the need 
for close co-operation, as new approaches 
are developed, between the state department 
and the institutions preparing educational 
administrators. 


Summary 

A number of trends and developments 
have been indicated by the data presented 
in this chapter: (1) There is a tendency for 
all states to require special certification as 
a condition of employment in educational 
administration. (2) The tendency toward 
consolidation of administrative certificates 
appears to be gaining; most states are either 
holding the line against further specializa- 
tion or are actively seeking a reduction in 
the number of certificates. (3) There has 
been a gradual rise in the academic and 
professional requirements for administrative 
certificates; the bachelor’s degree is univer- 
sally recognized as the minimum, the mas- 
ter’s or equivalent is widely recognized, and 
some states are requiring work beyond the 
master’s. (4) It seems apparent that the 
amount of preparation in educational ad- 
ministration areas of specialty which is re- 
quired continues to increase, though more 
and more states are stating the requirements 
broadly rather than specifically in terms of 
hours of credit and subject to be studied. 
(5) Experience requirements have tended to 
remain relatively constant, three to four 
years being considered as desirable. (6) The 
states have come to rely completely upon 
evidence of satisfactory institutional prepara- 
tion as the basis for granting administrative 
certificates; the use of the examination has 
disappeared. (7) States appear to be con- 
centrating upon setting up requirements in 
such a way that qualified people from out of 
state can meet them without undue difficulty; 
this trend seems to be replacing an earlier 
trend towards regional reciprocity compacts. 
(8) Finally, it would appear that there is a 
strong movement in the direction of re- 
quiring institutional recommendation before 
the certificate is issued. 


Part Ill: Status of the Certification of 
Educational Administrators 


Sranpanns for the certification of ad- 
ministrators in education are constantly 
changing. It is difficult at any time, there- 
fore, to obtain an accurate picture of the 


tive positions (1957). There are, however, 
great differences among the states in the 
number and kinds of certificates issued and 
the positions covered. Some states have 
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status of certification. Particularly is this 
true when the information is obtained from 
secondary sources, and from sources which 
present data in different ways. Fhe data 
which follow are as accurate as could be ob- 
tained; minor misrepresentations of the 
situation in states may have occurred but 
these need occasion no particular concern 
since the usefulness of the materials will not 
be seriously affected. Both the nature of 
the data and the necessity of drawing upon 
several sources, each with a different orien- 
tation and organization, tend towards intro- 
duction of some error. Too frequently data 
such as are presented in this and the trends 
portion of the preceding section are inter- 
preted as representing value judgments. 
Where a state stands with respect to a 
trend or a norm is taken as indication of 
the progress made in that state. It should 
be clearly understood that the authors have 
no such purpose in presenting the data. 
Instead, where evaluation is called for, it 
is suggested that the certification program 
of any state be examined in the light of 
carefully developed criteria (such as are 
presented in Part VI) and in the light 
of the total educational situation in the 
state. 


Administration Certificates Issued 
by the States 
All states except Michigan and Wisconsin 
issue certificates covering some administra- 
general certificates covering a number of 
kinds of positions while others have a 
separate certificate for each. Some issue 
more than one kind or level of certificate 
for a given position, such as a temporary 
and a permanent superintendent's certificate. 
Table 5 shows the extent to which each 
of the common administrative certificates is 


used in the states. 

It will be observed that the most com- 
mon certificate is that for the elementary 
school principal. This is closely followed by 
that for the high school principal and for 
the superintendent. The previous section 
indicated some trend toward general cer- 
tificates. 


General Requirements for 
Certitication 

All states have certain general require- 
ments for certification which must be met. 
These are concerned with such matters as 
age, citizenship, loyalty, health, etc. Often 
they are required for all certificates, teach- 
ing and administration alike. In 1940 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators recommended a minimum age 
of 25 years, United States citizenship, and 
evidence of sound physical and mental 
health based upon the written statement of 
an approved physician (2:47). (The Associ- 
ation at the same time recognized three 
years of successful teaching, administrative, 
or supervisory work and a master’s degree 
as the minimum experience and education 
requirements.) 

Armstrong and Stinnett, in their 1957 re- 
port, summarized the general requirements 
for teaching certificates as follows: 


Thirty-one states require that the applicant 
be a citizen of the United States. Twenty-nine 
states require the subscribing to an oath of 
allegiance or loyalty to the United States and 
the state. Fourteen states require that the 
applicant secure a teaching position before 
a certificate will be issued. Forty-two states 
require that the applicant be recommended for 
certification by his preparing college or, if an 
experienced teacher, by his employing school 
officer. 


TABLE 5 


Number and Percentage of States Issuing Each 
Type of Administrative Certificate, 1957 * 














Type of Certificate No. of States Per cent 
IDS, on 6 ik kebb 6s va nednscdctinesenvemwe 11 24 
not ok: nn licnSrieyaNx aud a oh.e Kee uote taaeeee 34 74 
SD NI. «6 scare cenessce. eT ee eee eee 8 17 
nb tid 0's 0.0 «etna b's hep aedehe wadewe 35 76 
Biementary School Principal. ............0.cccccscccccceces 36 78 
en cud eso udae Hebi KA. cccenadacasdendakerebnahat 24 52 





* Average number of certificates per state: 3.2; range of number of certificates: 1 to 5; only 46 states 


issue any type of administrative certificate. 
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TABLE 6 
Per Cent of States Requiring Selected Degree Levels 
for Administrative Certificates, 1957 * 
Minimum Degree Required 
Certificate Less than More than More than 
Bachelor’s Bachelor's _Bachelor’s Master’s Master’s 

% % % % % 
Superintendent... .. ants « 0 2 15 66 16 
High School Principal... . . . 0 11 24 53 12 
Elementary School Principal. . 0 16 31 42 7 


* Data represent percentage of states reporting. One state equals approximately 2 per cent. 
In some cases it was not clear from the data whether the degree or just equivalent units was required. 


As to the minimum age required of applicants, 
15 states have no specification; 37 states do 
specify minimum age. Two states specify age 
17; 29 states specify age 18; three states specify 
age 19; and three states specify age 20. A total 
of 22 states do not charge a fee for issuing a 
teacher's license. In the other 30 states, the fee 
ranges from $1.00 to $6.00. Twenty-four states 
require the applicant for a teacher's certificate 
to present a general health certificate with the 
application, and 16 states require a chest X-ray 
certificate (3:11, 1957). 


This source also lists the general require- 
ments for each state (3:28-9, 1957). These 
provisions generally are found to apply to 
administrative as well as teaching certificates. 


Education Requirements for Certificates 
Degree Requirements 

Table 6 shows the degree requirements 
for three levels of certification. Degree levels 
used are: less than bachelor’s, bachelor’s, 
more than bachelor’s but less than master’s, 
master’s, and more than master’s. Per cent 
of states is given for each. 

The bachelor’s degree has become the 
minimum accepted level for an administra- 
tive certificate, and only a few states accept 
it as adequate. Most states are requiring the 
master’s degree for the superintendent and 
approximately half are requiring it for the 
high school and elementary school principal- 
ships. When the fact that these are mini- 
mum requirements is considered, it becomes 
evident that the vast majority of states have 
settled upon at least one year of graduate 
study as necessary for the granting of any 
administrative certificate. 





Professional Education Courses Required 
for Certification 


States commonly demand that applicants 
for administrative certificates satisfy certain 
course requirements before the certificate 
will be issued. Some of these courses specif- 
ically relate to administration, while others 
are general professional courses. Some states 
specify the exact courses which must be 
taken, others provide a list from which the 
candidate may choose, and still others pre- 
scribe only content areas within which a 
program of studies may be developed. The 
latter is a growing practice. 

Requirements for the several certificates 
are seen to be quite similar except for those 
few states where the number of units for the 
superintendent's certificate has been sharply 
raised over the requirements for the other 
certificates. 

Forty-four of the states specified the num- 
ber of semester hours in education which 
had to be taken but did not spell out in 
detail the courses to be taken or the hours 
required of each. Two states, on the other 
hand, specified the subjects and the hours 
in each. 


Experience Requirements for Certification 

In Table 7 is given the percentage of 
states requiring each number of years of 
experience for issuance of the administrative 
certificates. Three years is seen as the ex- 
perience commonly required. The number 
of states requiring four and five years for 
the superintendent's certificate is such as to 
raise that median above the median for the 
principalships, however. 
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TABLE 7 


Per Cent of States Requiring Minimum Years of Experience 
for Administrative Certificates, 1957 * 
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Years of Experience Required 








Certificate 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Median 
Superintendent.... 0 14 34 11 37 0 2 0 2 4 
H. S. Principal.... 4 27 63 2 4 0 0 0 0 3 
E. S. Principal..... 2 23 65 2 7 0 0 0 0 3 


* Per cent of states for which data were available. Approximately 2 per cent equals one state. 








TABLE 8 


Per Cent of States Accepting Different Types of Experience 
for Administrative Certificates, 1957 








Types of Experience 








Teaching Adminis- Teaching 
or Adminis- Teaching tration and Adminis- Not 
Certificate tration * Only Only tration Specified 
Superintendent..... 36°" 28 11 9 2 
H. S. Principal...... 32 58 8 0 2 
18 74 2 0 5 


E. S. Principal... 


* Including supervisory experience. 
** Per cent of states included. 

Table 8 shows the types of experience 
which are accepted towards meeting the 
experience requirements of the administra- 
tive certificates. 

Few states specify previous administrative 
or supervisory experience, while most accept 
either administration or teaching. While it 
might be desirable to require some adminis- 
trative experience before the credential is 
granted, practical considerations make this 
difficult. 

Three states permit internship experience 
to be counted toward the experience require- 
ments. 

There appears to be an increase in the 
practice of specifying the recency of experi- 


Part IV: Practices 


Resccussen of education. (and of 
educational administration in particular) as 
a profession developed much later than for 
a number of other occupational groups. 
Indeed, genuine acceptance is still being 
sought. Some attention to the development 


ence which can be accepted for certification 
purposes. Nine states required acceptable 
experience within specified periods of time 
for the superintendent’s certificate, seven 
for the high school principal's certificate, and 
six for the elementary school principal's 
certificate. For the superintendent the 
recency limits vary from 5 to 10 years with 
an average of 7.1 years. For the high school 
principal the range is from 5 to 10 years 
with an average of 6.4 years. For the ele- 
mentary principal the range is 5 to 10 years, 
and the average 6.6 years. Apparently these 
states are concerned not only with the 
amount and kind of experience but also 
with how recently it had been obtained. 


in Other Professions 


of other professions may be useful in under- 
standing the role which certification plays. 

Some who advocate patterning education 
after the other professions seem to infer 
and to imply that these professions have 
solved all their problems and that education, 
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as a latecomer to the scene, needs only to 
imitate the established professional practices 
and policies. Such, however, is far from the 
case. Not only do these professions have 
different solutions to problems which they 
face in common but they also admit to 
inability to solve some of the same problems 
that trouble education. Thus, the most that 
should be expected from examination of 
practices and problems in other professions 
is that they may provide some further in- 
sights into related problems in the field of 
educational administration. 

There is evidence that other professions 
experienced difficulties in establishing high 
standards of professional competence and 
conduct among all their members, and that 
certification was one of the means employed 
in resolving the difficulties. 

The disorganized conditions which prevailed 
among the professions prior to and during the 
civil war, as to standards of training and com- 
petence, were brought under some control by 
1900. This was achieved primarily through the 
efforts of local, state, and national organizations 
or societies which adopted, and to an increasing 
extent enforced, codes of ethics and standards of 
competence (7:20). 

This same source indicates that five major 
trends have influenced the development of 
the professions: 

1. Organization of occupational groups in- 

to national societies and associations. 

2. Increase in the number of professions 

and occupations licensed. 

3. Increase in the number of states certi- 

fying a given profession. 

4. Increase in the centralization of control 

of licensing.- 

5. Continued demand for tightening li- 

censing qualifications. 

It will be observed that education has 
long had its local, state, and national or- 
ganizations; that education already is almost 
universally licensed; that licensing is cen- 
tralized at the state level with some reci- 
procity extending licensure beyond state 
boundaries; and that considerable progress 
has been made toward higher standards of 
licensure. Thus education has come a long 
way toward meeting the seemingly necessary 
conditions for sound professional status. 
Fortunately the professional organizations 


in most states are becoming increasingly 
interested in the problem and are beginning 
to recognize and are preparing to meet some 
of their appropriate responsibilities. 

In the sections which follow some other’ 
similarities and differences will be pointed 
out. Discussion of the significance of the 
observations will be left to Part V. It should 
be understood that no conclusion is drawn 
that education is wrong where it is different, 
or that other professions are right because 
they are similar. The exact opposite may 
well be the case. But it does seem important 
to inquire into similarities and differences 
among the other professions and between 
education and the other professions, and to 
consider the significance of what is found in 
such an inquiry. 


The Administrator in the Professions 

Education seems to be unique in the way 
administration has emerged. No official com- 
parable to the educational administrator can 
be found in the other professions. In edu- 
cation, administration is considered as repre- 
senting an important position of leadership 
in the profession. Many are accustomed to 
think of a person as “promoted” if he is 
assigned to administration. Since admin- 
istrative positions carry prestige and higher 
pay, many in the profession prepare for and 
seek such appointments. In recognition of 
the nature of administration special certifi- 
cates have been issued; requirements are 
generally higher than for teaching. 

Lieberman points out that in the other 
professions the administrator does not over- 
shadow or dominate the practitioners. “The 
hospital administrator ranks lower as a 
professional worker than the practitioners in 
the hospital he administers. This is often 
true even when the hospital administrator is 
himself a doctor” (16:156). 

In this connection it might also be ob- 
served that America is perhaps the only 
place in the educational world where edu- 
cational administration, to any great extent, 
has developed as a distinct branch of educa- 
tional study. Other countries, and higher 
education in our own country, do not train 
a person or a group especially for admin- 
istration, nor do they certificate for this 
function. Rather they assume that the 
function of administration will be taken 
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over by persons selected from the profes- 
sional ranks and that the person so chosen, 
in consequences of his past experience and 
of his ability, will develop the competency 
to administer. 

The difference between education and 
the other professions, and the difference be- 
tween education in America and in other 
parts of the world, in this respect is marked. 
The question as to why this is so, and 
whether the differences should continue, 
would seem to be important for education. 


Administration as a Profession 


It was pointed out above that education 
is the only profession where administration 
has been given an upper echelon status 
within the profession. On the other hand 
it should be pointed out that administration 
has been developed as a profession in its 
own right and that it has a number of 
specialized fields. Examples of these include 
business administration, public administra- 
tion, and hospital administration. 

Each of these forms of professional ad- 
ministration has developed its own theories 
and its own science of administration while 
drawing heavily upon other disciplines such 
as sociology and political science and upon 
a developing body of administrative theory. 
There are graduate schools of each, at least 
in larger universities, and master’s and 
sometimes doctor’s degree programs are 
offered. Students of educational administra- 
tion often take part of their work in such 
departments. All of this seems to point 
towards administration as a profession. 

Considerations such as these cannot fail 
to raise the question of whether educational 
administration is not more a specialized 
form of administration than a specilization 
within the teaching profession. Certainly, 
as presently conceived, there can be little 
doubt that educational administration is 
based upon and develops from the teaching 
profession. 

Whether it could or should be otherwise 
needs further exploration. A change in 
concept would markedly affect certification 
procedures. 


Certification in the Professions 


States have a number and variety of edu- 
cational certificates, each of which entitles 
the holder to take a position in a clearly 


defined area of work. One state has nearly 
60 such certificates, many of which apply 
to only one type of position. Such certificates 
generally specify both areas of work, such 
as teaching, supervision, administration, and 
guidance, and the educational levels at 
which the holder may perform the work, 
such as elementary school, high school, or 
junior college. By specification of education 
and experience requirements at various 
levels a hierarchy of positions is identified. 

Educational certification is further compli- 
cated by the issuance of several levels of 
certificate for a given position. It is not 
uncommon to have a temporary or proba- 
tionary certificate, a standard or permanent 
certificate, and a professional or, in some 
cases, a life certificate. Differences between 
these levels are found in both experience 
and education requirements. 


The other professions exhibit little or 
none of this characteristic. Usually a single 
certificate issued on successful completion of 
the required program of preparation and the 
prescribed examinations qualifies the candi- 
date for a license to practice. Further, inso- 
far as regulations are concerned, he may 
practice any branch of his profession. 
Specialization in the profession brings no 
further license nor any further privilage. 
Instead, it brings a certificate of specializa- 
tion which may be used by the holder in 
obtaining clients or positions. The medical 
profession serves here as a highly developed 
example. The license to practice is issued 
by the state board, while the specialty cer- 
tificate comes from a national specialty 
board on successful completion of training 
requirements and examinations as set by the 
board. “The surgeon is primarily a doctor 
and secondarily a specialist” (6:130). 


When this uniformity of certification has 
not been achieved, the professions find the 
situation difficult. In accounting, for exam- 
ple, only the chartered accountants are na- 
tionally recognized (6:18). Each state allows 
others to practice accounting and most 
place no restriction on the practice except 
for the chartered accountants. Only 20 
states have examination and licensure by a 
state board for the lower levels of the prac- 
tice of accounting. These conditions are seen 
as creating serious problems in the profes- 
sionalization of accountants. 
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The difference between education and 
most of the other professions is clearly indi- 
cated. At least two problems would seem to 
emerge: 

1. Should different kinds of educational 
service be identified and the service 
restricted by certification? Should this 
apply to the different kinds of admin- 
istrative service? 

2. Should the kind of service certificated 
be further restricted as to the educa- 
tional level at which it may be per- 
formed? 

Or, as an alternative, should a single edu- 
cator’s certificate be issued with specializa- 
tion in preparation for service recognized by 
specialists’ diplomas or other means? Under 
this alternative the responsibility for deter- 
mining the fitness of a certificated candidate 
for a job in education would fall upon the 
employing body. 

A further observed difference, and one 
that has occasioned much controversy within 
the education profession, is that provisional 
or sub-standard certificates are not found in 
other professions but are rather common in 
education. This practice would apply main- 
ly to teaching rather than to administrative 
certificates, however. 


Determining Fitness for Certification 
in the Professions 

The established professions have long re- 
lied upon both successful completion of a 
program of training in an accredited insti- 
tution and passing an examination as evi- 
dence of the fitness of a candidate for a 
license to practice. Some examinations are 
standardized for use in all states. Thus 
standards are kept high and _ uniform. 
Lieberman reports that “. . . the trend in 
most of the professions is both to introduce 
examinations in the few states which do 
not require an examination for licensure, 
and to use examinations prepared by the 
national professional associations” (16:149). 
All states and territories use the uniform 
examinations prepared by the American 
Institute of Accountants to certify public 
accountants (6:19). There is no national 
bar examination for the practice of law, but 
each state does have one. Further, the 


absence of a uniform examination is con- 
sidered a serious handicap to that profession 
(6:111). 
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As was pointed out in Part II, examina- 
tions for admission to teaching and admin- 
istration were once solely relied upon but 
they fell into disrepute and almost disap- 
peared. Certification on the basis of insti- 
tutional training took their place. There 
seems to be no movement to reinstate the 
examination. It is generally held in educa- 
tional circles that examinations have yet to 
be devised which will differentiate people 
on the basis of ability to teach. The same 
argument would apply to administrators. 
Some school systems, however, have de- 
veloped their own examination plans and 
procedures. 

In view of the continued dependence of 
the other professions on both institutional 
training and an examination it would ap- 
pear that one might question whether such 
might well be considered for use in deter- 
mining fitness for an administrative certifi- 
cate. 


Membership in Professional Organizations 

Membership in educational organizations 
is voluntary. Some educators belong to 
none. Though powerful and well-organized 
national, state, and local organizations do 
exist for both teachers and administrators, 
they have not yet succeeded in demanding 
membership as proof of professional status 
or as a condition of employment. 

There is precedent both in educational 
practice in other parts of the world and in 
other professions for demanding that educa- 
tors belong to local, state, and national 
organizations. For example, in some parts of 
Canada membership in the single teachers’ 
organization is required as a condition of 
employment in teaching or administration. 
Professional associations in the United States 
have not generally reached the stage of de- 
velopment where all who would practice a 
profession must belong to its organization; 
color bars have been one factor working 
against it (16:258). But local and _ state 
pressures in this direction have long oper- 
ated. In 1955 every state had an organized 
bar association; 25 states had by law in- 
corporated or integrated their bars to in- 
clude every lawyer in their respective states. 

Bannister indicates the manner in which 
professional organizations develop: 


Sooner or later, when the group has demon- 
strated its effectiveness in expanding profes- 
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sional knowledge and ameliorating malpractices, 
every practitioner comes to realize that he can 
no longer afford to withhold participation. 
Gradually, therefore, the society develops 
national scope and becomes the normal channel 
through which all individual practitioners exert 
their influence in ordering the conditions and 
standards of their service (4:70). 


There is, however, little likelihood that this 
complete support will soon be achieved in 
education. For the welfare of the profession 
the question ultimately arises as to whether 
there is sufficient support to warrant asking 
that membership be required by state law. 


Amount of Professional Education 
Required in the Professions 


Well established professions usually re- 
quire a considerable period of professional 
training before admission to examination 
for the license. Often the required educa- 
tion consists of a period of university-level 
general education followed by a period of 
professional education. Medicine requires 
three years of general, followed by three 
years professional preparation; law has two 
or three years general followed by three 
years professional; architecture requires a 
five year program, some schools integrating 
the two kinds of education and some pro- 
viding two years of general followed by 
three years professional (6:14). 

In some respects the program of prepara- 
tion for educational administrators compares 
reasonably with that of other professions. 
In other respects it falls short. Administra- 
tors in most states are required to have a 
master’s degree or its equivalent. This 
represents five years or more of university 
education. Of these five years, four would 
be spent in obtaining a bachelor’s degree 
and a teaching certificate.* For the fifth 
year an average minimum of 15 semester 
hours in courses directly related to educa- 
tional administration is required, and most 
or all of the balance of the year’s work 
would be in related education or other fields. 
Of the undergraduate work, from 10 to 43 
per cent (average 31.5 per cent) would be 
in required professional courses (16:187) and 
some other elective courses might be pro- 
fessional. It would appear, therefore, that 


3A few require five years for certain teaching 
certificates. 


educational administration students on the 
average have from one-half to one year of 
education (some have much less) in courses 
related to their specialization and from one 
to two years of other professional education. 
This would appear to be less than is re- 
quired in other professions. The question 
might well be raised as to whether at least 
another full year of professional preparation 
should be required. 

A further difference, not found to be dis- 
cussed in the literature, is in the way educa- 
tional administrators do their post-graduate 
work. Most professions require completion 
of training before beginning on professional 
work. Probably the majority of educational 
administrators, on the other hand, gather 
the units required for the certificate while 
working as teachers in the classrooms or 
after having teaching experience. No other 
profession seems to have this practice. Its 
merits and demerits would seem to need 
careful investigation. 


Autonomy of the Professions 


It is apparent that other professions exer- 
cise much more direct control over entry to 
and standards of performance within their 
groups than does education. Licensing is 
usually by a state board composed of pro- 
fessional members appointed, or at least 
approved, by the professional associations. 
Standards for licensing are developed by the 
state professional group and often are 
adopted on recommendation from the na- 
tional association. Codes of ethics are 
adopted and enforced by the professional 
groups. And, in general, matters concerning 
the profession are dealt with by the pro- 
fession to the virtual exclusion of lay people. 

Education has proceeded somewhat dif- 
ferently. Lieberman points this out and 
chastizes the profession for permitting and 
even encouraging the establishment of lay 
boards to control education policies (16: 
Chapter 4). Statements representative of his 
views include: 


The practitioners of a profession, regardless 
of its function, will control entry into the 
profession. (pp. 90-91) 


There should be no disagreement on the 
point that teachers themselves ought to formu- 
late and apply the criteria [used in evaluating 
professional qualifications]. (p. 101) 
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. we should agree that teachers lack an 
essential element of professional status if they 
lack the power to expel or suspend teachers 
for such causes as the teachers themselves deem 
sufhcient. (p. 101) 

If loyalty oaths are a sound professional re- 
quirement, they should be demanded by the 
educators themselves. (p. 103) 

The soundest procedure, and the one generally 
advocated in the established professions, is for 
a state board, composed of practitioners of the 
profession itself, to be delegated control over 
entry and expulsion. (p. 92) 

There is no guarantee of professional control 

unless the profession itself has the power either 
to select the board members or at least to veto 
the selection of members unacceptable to it. 
(p. 95) 
It is, of course, necessary to look further 
than just at the established formal organiza- 
tion to determine the extent to which edu- 
cators really are influential in determining 
education policies. 

It would seem desirable that careful con- 
sideration be given to the whole question of 
the place of the professional practitioner in 
the determination of policies which affect 
the professional group, both directly and 
indirectly. 


Reciprocity of Certification in the 
Professions 

All professions have in common the con- 
dition where licenses to practice are valid 
only within the issuing state. This creates 
problems as practitioners attempt to move 
from state to state. The nature of this 
problem in education was indicated earlier. 

The professions have made varied at- 
tempts to meet the reciprocity problem. 
Blauch reports that 45 states grant licenses 
to practice pharmacy on a reciprocity basis 
provided certain qualities are possessed by 
the applicant (6:179). This is an example 
of acceptance by states of licenses issued in 
other states. Medicine generally makes use 
of uniform examinations so that a doctor 
licensed in one state may be licensed in 
another without further examinations; only 
9 states do not adhere to this system (6:132). 
As pointed out earlier all states make use of 
the uniform examination for the certification 
of chartered accountants. The legal profes- 
sion apparently requires that the state ex- 
amination be passed before a license will be 
issued. This means that there is not reci- 


procity, though the American Bar Associa- 
tion has been successful in achieving a 
substantial degree of uniformity in the 
examinations used by the state boards. 

Since the education profession has dis- 
continued the use of examinations as a 
means of determining fitness for certifica- 
tion it has been forced to rely upon other 
means. Institutional accreditation and re- 
gional reciprocity agreements have been the 
main methods used. Unless the uniform ex- 
amination has a place in the certification of 
administrators and teachers there would ap- 
pear to be little to learn from the practices 
of other professions since these rely so 
heavily upon the examination. 

Another approach used by the professions 
has been the strong effort by the national 
associations to achieve more or less uniform 
programs of education for candidates. In 
such professions as medicine, pharmacy, 
architecture, and law the periods of training 
are substantially the same in universities 
in all states. Through accreditation pro- 
cedures programs within the institutions are 
kept at least up to minimum standards. 

This is not the case in education, and 
especially in educational administration. 
There is a wide range in programs provided 
and in hours required. Perhaps significant 
progress might be made if more uniform 
standards in certain essentials could be 
agreed upon. 


Internship and Apprenticeship in the 

velestions 

A problem in all professions is that of 
providing for experience in the field to 
supplement the institutional preparation 
provided in the college or university. To 
meet this need some professions have de- 
veloped internship or apprenticeship pro- 
grams and have made participation in them 
a condition of licensure. 

Medicine has the most highly developed 
internship program. The last two years of 
training are largely spent working, under 
supervision, with patients. In addition half 
of the states require a year of internship 
after graduation, this to be spent under 
close supervision and instruction by senior 
physicians in an approved hospital (6:138). 

Other professions have somewhat less 
highly developed programs. Pharmacy in 


almost all states requires one year of super- 
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vised experience in the profession after com- 
pletion of college education before the state 
examination may be written (6:178). Archi- 
tecture in most states requires three years 
of internship experience before a license 
to practice is granted (6:36). For the prac- 
tice of law some states require a period of 
internship or clerkship, though this is not 
common practice (6:111). 

The education profession has nothing in 
wide-spread use which could directly be com- 
pared with internship or apprenticeship. It 
does, of course, have extensive programs of 
supervised teaching during the preparation 
period. Further, it widely employs the 
temporary or probationary certificate for 
initial certification. Supervisory services of 
some kind are commonly provided during 
the probationary period but the teacher ac- 
cepts fully the responsibility for teaching 
and managing a class. 

In educational administration there is a 
small but growing trend towards some form 
of internship as a part of the experience of 
some students. As yet this is in the nature of 
a program requirement rather than a condi- 
tion of certification. 

The possibility of the supervised intern- 
ship as a requirement for certification in 
educational administration is one that might 
well be explored more fully and tested more 
thoroughly. Its continued use in some other 
professions at least suggests its possibilities. 


Admission to Professional Education 

Admission to a profession is controlled in 
the first instance by the professional schools 
which prepare the candidates and by the 
agency or group which determines licensing 
in the second. The professional school gains 
its control through the fact that “practically 
without exception, the only way of entering 
a profession is through a course of special- 
ized education in a college or university” 
(6:13). The members of the professional 
group control admission by their influence 
on policies in the colleges, by the influence 
of their professional organizations on ex- 
amination control and procedures, and by 
their influence and membership on state 
boards which grant licenses to practice. 

Contrary to popular belief all of the pro- 
fessions seem concerned over their inability 
to attract enough candidates of high ability. 
The medical profession is generally thought 


of as being able to choose students almost 
at will but the facts appear to be otherwise: 
The public has been convinced that admission 
to medical school is very difficult, which has 
discouraged able students from applying. An 
apparent result is that there has been a sharp 
decrease in the number of applicants with 
superior academic records. One can only specu- 
late on the cause, but it seems likely that some 
of the drop is due to increasing competition for 
superior talent from other professional fields. 
The high standard demanded of applicants 
has been exaggerated. In 1953 about one-half 
of the applicants actually gained admission to 
medical school . . . Indeed, some of the schools 
are “scraping the bottom of the barrel” of their 
applicants in order to fill their classes (6:136) 
There are, nevertheless, notable differences 
in the standards which professions require 
the candidate to meet before admission. 
Some have set up screening tests. Most 
medical schools require applicants to take 
the Medical College Admission Test which 
is prepared and administered by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service under the sponsorship 
of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges (6:137). Test scores are used along 
with other factors in determining admission. 
Some law schools follow a similar procedure. 
For architecture it is reported that: 
Additional [in addition to secondary school 
credits in certain subjects] entrance requirements 
such as aptitude tests, interviews, and entrance 
examinations are reported in many institutions. 
Some publicly supported schools state that, 
although they are not permitted to be selective, 
they can effect desirable voluntary screening by 
these means (6:39). 
Other professions use similar methods of 
selection. Probably all seek objective means 
of determining fitness for admission but all 
experience the same frustration as attempts 
to devise valid discriminatory instruments 
fall far short of hopes for them. 


The problem in the selection of educa- 
tional administrators is somewhat different 
from that in the other professions in that 
personnel are recruited from the ranks of 
those who have graduated into the profession 
from an institution and have served as teach- 
ers. This means that better opportunities 
for assessment of qualities are offered. 
Nevertheless there remains a great need for 
selectivity on the basis of qualifications and 
for objective means of performing the selec- 
tion. 
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Explorations in Teachers’ Perceptions of Pupils 


Tas report presents a short review of 
research on teachers’ perceptions of pupils 
as carried out in recent years at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois by the writer and his co- 
workers.! It describes the purposes, methods, 
and results of various studies. Also, as a 
case history of one research program, it 
may illustrate how questions arise, how new 
directions open up, and how unforeseen 
developments make research work interest- 
ing. 

In general, our goal has been to acquire 
improved understanding rather than de- 
tailed results immediately applicable in 
teacher selection and education. Our con- 
viction has been that progress in solving 
practical problems will come, not directly 
from high correlation coefficients or high 
levels of statistical significance, but rather 
from findings that fit together in a way that 
is educationally and psychologically mean- 
ingful. Acordingly, we have started with a 
more or less reasonable hypothesis, designed 
to be theoretically meaningful, which data 
might or might not support. 

Teaching, like other behavior, can be 
analyzed into a process consisting of motive, 
perception, action, and consequence. First 
people want something, then they notice 





‘This research has been supported by the 
Bureau of Educational Research and the Univer- 
sity Research Board, University of Illinois, and 
by a grant (M650) from the National Institute 
of Mental Health, U. S. Public Health Service. 
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This report is somewhat unique in 
its portrayal of the way in which re- 
search questions are entertained, at- 
tacked, modified, and further pursued. 
Rather than a bundle of neatly an- 
swerable questions, research is an ever- 
continuing process in which man’s 
understanding is gradually adjusted, 
structured, sharpened, and expanded. 
The present report will contribute to 
the appreciation of the character of 
research over and beyond its provoca- 
tive findings.—D.E.S. 











something, do something, and finally get 
something. Of these components, the one 
on which we chose to concentrate was per- 
ception—the teacher's perception of his 
pupils. To the degree that this perception 
is “accurate,” the teacher's behavior will 
more likely be “appropriate” and hence 
“effective.” This formulation left many is- 
sues unresolved, of course, but it did pro- 
vide a way to proceed. We would ask 
teachers to predict or estimate certain re- 
sponses of their pupils, later obtain actual 
responses of the pupils, then score the 
teachers’ predictions for accuracy against 
the pupils’ responses, and correlate the 
accuracy scores with a description of teacher 
behavior. 
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In one early study, we collected data from 
about 60 fifth- and sixth-grade teachers and 
their pupils. Each teacher predicted how 
many of his pupils would answer in a given 
way a set of 15 questions about the cur- 
riculum, school plant, classroom activities, 
and school life. The actual number of pupils 
who answered each question in the specified 
way was determined from the pupils’ re- 
sponses. The pupils also answered six ques- 
tions about their own teacher. Almost im- 
mediately we ran into what looked like a 
baffling contradiction. The teachers’ scores 
for accuracy in predicting how many of their 
pupils would respond in a given way to 
particular questions had almost zero relia- 
bility (corrected r between accuracy on odd- 
numbered and accuracy on even-numbered 
questions). But the same scores correlated 
substantially (about .60) with the teachers’ 
effectiveness in teacher-pupil relationships 
as measured for each teacher by the sum 
of his pupils’ mean responses to the six 
questions about their teacher. We seemed 
to have higher validity than the low re- 
liability made possible. 

This led us to the discovery of an artifact 
—an aspect of methodology that predeter- 
mined findings—which later was found crop- 
ping up in the research of other workers 
making similar investigations. In brief, this 
artifact (resulting in a spuriously high r 
between accuracy and effectiveness) occurs 
whenever the trait to be predicted—in this 
instance, the opinions of pupils about their 
school—is either the same as, or is correlated 
with, the criterion. We found that pupils’ 
opinions (favorable or unfavorable) about 
their school tended to correlate with their 
opinions (favorable or unfavorable) about 
their teacher. Most teachers predicted 
favorable opinions on the part of their 
pupils concerning their school. When the 
teacher predicted that his pupils would 
have favorable opinions about school, and 
they actually did, he was highly accurate; 
and since the pupil attitude was a general- 
ized one, he also tended to receive favorable 
ratings from his pupils, thus contributing to 
a positive correlation between teacher ac- 
curacy and teacher effectiveness. When a 
pupil had unfavorable opinions about the 
school, he was likely to feel the same way 
toward his teacher, thus resulting in a con- 
comitance of low accuracy and low effective- 


Thus 


ness, and a positive correlation. 
emerged a methodological lesson: Avoid a 
criterion which bears a correlation with the 
trait to be predicted. 

In a later study? we avoided this artifact 
by having all the teachers predict the re- 
sponses of the same pupils (rather than 
those of only their own pupils). The 20 
teachers of a small high school predicted 
the percentage of the entire student body 
(200 pupils) who would respond in a given 
way to 60 questions about school affairs, 
curriculum, student government, and the 
like. Now we found that the teachers’ ac- 
curacy scores correlated .50 (N = 20 teach- 
ers) with the means of the pupils’ ratings 
of the teachers’ effectiveness in teacher-pupil 
relationships. So we had some evidence 
that teachers’ understanding of pupils was 
correlated with their success in getting along 
with pupils. 

We next turned to studies of ability to 
predict the responses of individuals.* Such 
studies could penetrate more intimately into 
the processes involved in person perception. 
We assembled judges and brought before 
them one at a time a series of students. The 
students went through a number of expres- 
sive behaviors, such as describing the room 
they were in and drawing at the black- 
board. Then the judges predicted the 
responses of these students to interest in- 
ventory items. The judges’ predictions had 
much better than mathematical chance ac- 
curacy. 

But the question arose, was this accuracy 
due to correct inferences from the observed 
expressive behavior? Or was it attributable 
merely to correct stereotypes concerning the 
interests of the social category, such as 
“undergraduate male education major,” to 
which the students belonged? So a second 
group of judges made their predictions be- 
fore seeing the students and again after 
seeing them. Now the mean accuracy of 
judges who knew only some social categories 
to which the student belonged was higher 
than that of the same judges after they had 





*N. L. Gage and G. J. Suci, “Social Perception 
and Teacher-Pupil Relationships,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology 42: 144-52; February, 
1951. 

*N. L. Gage, “Judging Interests from Expres- 
sive Behavior,” Psychological Monographs 66: 
18 (Whole No. 350) ; 1952. 
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observed the expressive behavior. In other 
words, seeing and hearing the students re- 
duced rather than improved accuracy. This 
unexpected finding changed considerably 
our conception of what goes on in the per- 
ceiving of persons. Apparently, the judge's 
attempt to refine his predictions on the 
basis of behavioral cues led him astray. 
At least in this situation—where he did not 
have much information about the student— 
the judge would predict more accurately 
when he adhered to his stereotype. 


In subsequent trials, we asked judges to 
answer the questions for themselves as well 
as to predict the responses of typical stu- 
dents and individual students. From these 
data we found that judges differed signifi- 
cantly from one another in how much they 
“perseverated,” i.e., made the same response 
whether predicting, stereotyping, or describ- 
ing themselves. And the judges who perse- 
verated most were also those who resembled 
the students most and showed saturation 
with the common culture, i.e., were “conven- 
tional.” All in all, individual differences in 
accuracy seemed to result from what we 
called “perseverative conventionality.” 


It now seemed desirable to have “standard 
persons” whose responses judges could be 
asked to predict. This would make possible 
better control of the “stimulum” presented 
to judges. Consequently we made sound 
movies of eight fifth-grade boys and girls. 
The films were shown to groups of judges 
who then predicted each child’s yes-no 
responses to about 100 questions of a per- 
sonality inventory. How much “generality” 
was there in the accuracy of a judge? That 
is, if a judge had a certain accuracy in per- 
ceiving one child, would he have the same 
accuracy in predicting the responses of an- 
other child? Extensive analyses of data ob- 
tained in this way,*.5 showed that generality 
—or reliability—over children was too low 
for the scores to be used in measuring the 
judges. 


*G. C. Stone, G. S. Leavitt, and N. L. Gage, 
“Two Kinds of Accuracy in Predicting Another's 
Responses,” Journal of Social Psychology 45: 
245-54; May, 1957. 

®N. L. Gage, G. S. Leavitt, and G. C. Stone, 
“The Intermediary Key in the Analysis of Inter- 
personal Perception,” Psychological Bulletin 53: 
258-66; May, 1956. 


This finding implied that accuracy was 
not a trait or ability of the judge. Our 
analyses showed that accuracy was deter- 
mined by the judge’s chance interaction with 
specific characteristics of the child. For 
example, if the child’s own responses were 
favorable to himself, and if the judge had a 
favorable over-all impression of the child, 
then the judge would tend to be quite 
accurate. This kind of accuracy, resulting 
from concomitance between general re- 
sponse tendencies of judge and child, was 
unreliable over children. As one researcher 
has put it, this kind of accuracy is a bit 
like that of a stopped clock which gives the 
correct time twice a day. 

At this point, we designed an investiga- 
tion® of relationships between three kinds 
of teachers’ understanding of pupils and 
three corresponding kinds of teacher be- 
havior. Our measures of “understanding” 
were of new kinds intended to capitalize on 
the lessons we had learned from previous 
studies. The subjects were approximately 100 
teachers and their 2,800 pupils in grades 4-6. 

The first accuracy measure was aimed at 
the teachers’ perception of cognitive aspects 
of pupils, i.e., ability to judge which one 
of a pair of test questions was more difficult 
for fifth-grade pupils in general. The 60 
pairs of questions were taken from a battery 
of achievement tests for the fifth grade; the 
publishers furnished the data as to the actual 
difficulty of each question for a nationwide 
sample of fifth-graders. 

The second accuracy measure dealt with 
sociometric perception—the ability of the 
teacher to predict which pupils would be 
chosen by each pupil in responding to a 
sociometric question getting at interpupil 
preferences. 

The third score was for the teachers’ ac- 
curacy in perceiving emotional adjustment, 
i.e., predicting individual pupils’ rankings 
of sets of three personal problems taken 
from a problem checklist. Each teacher pre- 
dicted the responses of eight of his pupils— 
the two boys and two girls who were 
“hardest to work with,” and a corresponding 
group who were “easiest to work with.” 


°N. L. Gage, G. S. Leavitt, and G. C. Stone, 
“sTeachers’ Understanding of Their Pupils and 
Pupils’ Ratings of Their Teachers,” Psycho- 
logical Monographs 69: 21 (Whole No. 406); 
1955. 
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Each of these three accuracy scores was 
correlated against the teacher's behavior as 
described by their pupils. First, the pupils 
rated their teacher on each of 12 items, and 
the teacher's mean rating by his pupils on 
each item was obtained. Secondly, to reduce 
“halo effect,” the same 12 items were pre- 
sented to the pupils in all 60 possible pair- 
ings with instructions to mark each item 
which, of a single pair, was more character- 
istic of the teacher. Again the teacher was 
given a mean score on each item, repre- 
senting how much that item was considered 
more (or less) characteristic of that teacher 
than the other 11 items with which it was 
paired. Factor analysis of both the former 
(direct rating) and the latter (“forced- 
choice” rating) results were carried out. 
Essentially, only one factor was found in 
the unforced ratings, and we called it 
“general favorability” toward the teacher. 
Factor analysis of the forced-choice ratings 
yielded factors fairly in accord with the 
three dimensions built into the original 
items: (1) effectiveness in promoting emo- 
tional adjustment, e.g., “Does your teacher 
make sure not to hurt your feelings or make 
you feel afraid?”; (2) knowledge about the 
pupils, e.g., “Does your teacher know which 
pupils you like best in this class?”; and (3) 
effectiveness in promoting cognitive achieve- 
ment, ¢.g., “Does your teacher explain school 
work so you can understand it?” 


Most of the results of this study were 
negative, i.e., the correlations between the 
various “accuracy” measures and the various 
pupil ratings of teacher “effectiveness” were 
not significantly different from zero. 

What does this finding mean? If one is 
willing to attribute validity to our measures 
of accuracy as indices of the teachers’ under- 
standing of pupils and to our pupils’ ratings 
as indices of teacher behavior, it appears 
that “understanding” is unrelated to “ef- 
fectiveness.” 


It may still be true that understanding 
is necessary for effectiveness; our results may 
indicate merely that individual differences 
among teachers in such understanding are 
not great enough to make any discernible 
difference in their effectiveness. For example, 
visual acuity is necessary to teacher effective- 
ness, but individual differences in such 
acuity are negligible as sources of variance 
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in teacher effectiveness. Most teachers have 
enough visual acuity to do their job. In the 
same way, perhaps, teachers may understand 
their pupils well enough for the ordinary 
reqiurements of classroom activity. 

Teachers differ in effectiveness, but per- 
haps the sources of these differences must 
be sought elsewhere than in measures of 
the teachers’ understanding of pupils. It 
may be that other measures of effectiveness 
should be employed. The burden of proof, 
however, at present rests on those who insist 
that understanding of pupils is a fruitful 
place to look for correlates of teaching 
effectiveness. Needless to say, other kinds of 
understanding, measured in different ways, 
may yet turn out to be relevant. 

Do “negative” results have value? Do they 
move us ahead? By “negative” results, we 
mean those that do not disprove a null 
hypothesis, i.e., the assumption that a given 
difference or relationship is non-existent 
generally. One can find positive influences 
from negative results by referring to ex- 
amples in the history of research. In physics, 
the Michelson-Morley experiment of 1881 
failed to find a difference between the speed 
of light measured in line with, and again 
perpendicular to, the earth’s motion. This 
result helped to demolish the notion of 
“ether” as the medium for transmitting light. 
But in so doing it also prepared the way for 
Einstein's relativity theory. Here a negative 
result created a need for better theory, which 
in due time came forth. 

Within education, the classic Thorndike- 
Woodworth experiments on transfer of 
training appear to be similar instances. 
They failed to find improvement in “intelli- 
gence” after the training of persons in 
Latin and other kinds of learning. From 
these negative findings stemmed the doc- 
trine of “specific elements”: Learning of 
one task would transfer to another only in- 
sofar as the two tasks had “specific elements” 
in common. This doctrine has influenced 
curriculum builders ever since. 

Our own negative results should cause us 
to look more closely at what we mean by 
“understanding of pupils.” Such under- 
standing is a basic objective of teacher 
education curricula. We could cite authori- 
tative references as to its importance. It is 
indeed highly plausible as a desideratum 
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for teachers. Yet up to now, in our own? 
and in others’ research, support for this 
proposition has been hard to come by. We 
have re-examined the theory according to 
which understanding should lead to effective- 
ness.8 An experimental study® of whether 





*See also N. L. Gage and R. V. Exline, “Social 
Perception and Effectiveness in Discussion 
Groups,” Human Relations 6: 381-96; November, 
1953. 

N. L. Gage and L. J. Cronbach, “Conceptual 
and Methodological Problems in Interpersonal 
Perception,” Psychological Review 62: 411-22; 
November, 1955. 


manipulations of teachers’ understanding of 
pupils makes any difference in teacher be- 
havior is still in process. By further theoreti- 
cal and empirical work, we hope to gain a 
better grasp of how teachers should under- 
stand what aspects of their pupils, and how 
such understanding can be improved. 





*N. L. Gage, “Understanding and Helping 
Your Group,” Adult Leadership 5: 57-59; June, 
1956. 

*“An Experimental Study of the Influence of 
Pupils’ Opinions on Teacher Behavior,” in 
collaboration with Philip J. Runkel. 
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Science Teaching 

R. Will Burnett, Teaching Science in the 
Secondary School (New York: Rinehart and 
Co., Inc., 1957) 382 p. $5.25. 

This is a book which will appeal strongly 
to the experienced science teacher who is 
more than a little dissatisfied with the tra- 
ditional methods of teaching “by the text- 
book” and their effect (or lack of it) on the 
learning of his students. It is intended also 
as an aid to the beginning teacher and might 
even be used for a course in the methods of 
teaching science in the secondary school. 


The book is organized into five parts. In 
Part I the author discusses the problems and 
goals of science teaching in the light of the 
needs of the high-school student and his 
future as a citizen of a democracy. He then 
describes two methods of teaching: (1) the 
“older programs” in which teaching is done 
“by the textbook” and (2) the “newer pro- 
grams” in which teaching is based on re- 
search units chosen, planned, and carried out 
jointly by the instructor and students. 


Throughout the book the older programs 
are criticized as deadening to the student 
and as emphasizing rote learning of facts 
and memoriter learning of the mere state- 
ments of scientific laws and theories with- 
out any feal understanding. In contrast, 
Burnett maintains, the newer programs 
motivate the student to want to learn, thus 
producing a much deeper understanding 
and helping students acquire scientific atti- 
tudes, habits of critical thinking, and logical 
reasoning. 

In Part II the author gives a thorough 
and interesting account of the history of sci- 
ence teaching in the United States and the 
bases in research and modern psychology for 
the newer programs. Part III goes into con- 
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siderably more detail in comparing the 
“older” and the “newer” programs. The 
author points out that the newer programs 
are functional: the students see that what 
they are studying will be functional in their 
future lives. The author does an excellent 
job of explaining the place of such pro- 
cedures as lectures, demonstrations, labora- 
tory research, the library and its use, dis- 
cussion groups, and the other techniques of 
the problem approach to the teaching of 
science. In one chapter he discusses the use 
of audio-visual aids and in another, diagnosis 
and evaluation. In the latter chapter 21 
pages are given to excellent examples of 
objective tests and tests of critical thinking 
and interpretation of data, with which most 
science teachers are now familiar. 

Part IV includes one very fine chapter on 
using the research approach in combating 
prejudice through science teaching, and 
several chapters in which outstanding teach- 
ers in the field describe how they used the 
research method in specific cases. The unit 
on atomic energy is particularly impressive. 

Part V consists of a single chapter on the 
status of teaching as a profession. This 
chapter is particularly well done and should 
have a much wider readership than that for 
which the book is designed. Administrators, 
school boards, and the public should read 
what Burnett has to say of the necessity for 
raising teachers’ salaries if the profession is 
to attract a sufficient number of people who 
can give the quality of instruction our chil- 
dren deserve. College professors of both 
education and the sciences should take to 
heart such statements as the following (p. 
369): 

The graduate courses (in colleges of educa- 
tion) generally enroll beginning graduate stu- 
dents along with experienced and well-trained 
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teachers. Too often, such education courses 
merely rehash the obvious. What is required are 
graduate courses in education that penetrate 
critically into modern educational theory and 
practice and that offer the capable science 
teacher an opportunity to investigate and analyze 
data that are pertinent to his work . . . The 
science teacher should not tolerate inept or 
irrelevant graduate instruction, whether it is in 
professional education or in science. 


This book makes an eloquent plea for the 
newer programs in science teaching in the 
secondary school and, for the most part, 
the author is very convincing in his presen- 
tation of his position. While the reader 
trained in science may, perhaps, be a little 
amused at the author’s attempts to “sermon- 
ize” (particularly in the first chapter) and 
his use of cliches and vague generalities 
such as “the American Way of Life,” he is 
likely to agree with the following quotation 
stressing the importance of freedom, democ- 
racy, and equality and their preservation 
and extension in modern society as an 
essential precondition to continued advances 
in the field of science: 

Many people believe that the science teacher 
has special and heavy responsibilities within 
this task. He, like all teachers, is a representa- 
tive of democracy in the classroom. In addition, 
he must represent the philosophy and traditions 
of science to his students. And the traditions 
and basic philosophies of both democracy and 
science coincide in their insistance on freedom 
of the intellect, on the validity and power of 
intelligence, and on the corrosive effects of all 
restrictions of thought. Finally, science under- 
standings necessarily underlie social under- 
standings. Some knowledge of atomic energy is 
required for sensible consideration of the prob- 
lems of its development and control. 


Occasionally the author makes startling 
and seemingly arbitrary statements, then 
qualifies them within a few pages in a 
common-sense manner. This would seem to 
be a deliberate technique calculated to gain 
and retain the interest of the reader and 
shake him out of his complacency. If this 
is his aim, he succeeds in accomplishing it. 
The book makes absorbing reading and the 
reader is forced to re-evaluate—or to evalu- 
ate, if he has never done so—his whole basic 
philosophy of science teaching. In its advo- 
cacy of teacher-pupil planning, real-life prob- 
lems, and emphasis on training in scientific 
attitudes and methods of thinking, the book 
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is much more “down-to-earth” than are 
many others which this reviewer has read. 


One might wish that the author had given 
more detailed advice to the beginning teach- 
er as to methods he will have to use in the 
teaching situation in which he is almost 
sure to find himself—a situation in which the 
new teacher must conform to the program 
already in operation. In such a situation 
how is he going to put into practice the 
newer programs? The author answers this 
question only _in a very general way by 
suggesting that such a new teacher should 
go along with the older programs until 
he gets his feet on the ground and then 
introduce the problem-solving method 
gradually. 

Allen D. Weaver 

Associate Professor of 
Physical Science 

Northern Illinois University 


The Gifted Child 


Robert F. DeHaan and Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, Educating Gifted Children (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1957) 276 
p- $5.00. 

Not very many books come along that may 
be considered a “must” in the educator's 
professional library. DeHaan and Havig- 
hurst have written just such a book. 

Both authors have excellent backgrounds 
as preparation for writing a book on the 
gifted child. DeHaan, at present Chairman 
of the Department of Psychology at Hope 
College, has previously written much that is 
good, including a monograph in 1955, with 
Havighurst and Stiners, entitled “A Survey 
of the Education of Gifted Children.” 
Havighurst, whose reputation was so solidly 
established through his “developmental 
scales” concept and other ideas, has as a 
professor of education at the University of 
Chicago been intimately connected with the 
Kansas City and Quincy, Illinois, studies on 
gifted children. 


Educating Gifted Children is divided 
roughly into four major areas: the broad 


social implications involved in educating the 
gifted, practical programs both at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels (but without 
the “how-to-do-it” sophistry), the areas that 
are as yet unexplored in the consideration 
of the gifted, and a very valuable appendix 
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showing aptitude and achievement tests as 
well as a list of organizations interested in 
gifted children. 

Chapter 10, “Teaching Gifted Children in 
the Regular Classroom,” is clearly written 
and aimed right to the pointed question of 
that classroom teacher “who has one or two 
outstanding children in a room of 30 more 
or less average children” and asks, “Now, 
what do I do about it?” This chapter is 
but one of many containing practical ideas. 

It is the opinion of this reviewer, after 
many workshop experiences, that a major 
problem in this area is simply the definition 
of “giftedness.” Unfortuately too many dis- 
cussion groups match ignorances concerning 
this basic, a priori question and thereby 
fractionate toward utter frustration. Let all 
such groups read DeHaan and Havighurst’s 
Chapter 1, “Gifted Children Defined,” and 
then get on with the job at hand—educating 
gifted children. 

L. J. Bischof 
Professor of Psychology 
Northern Illinois University 


Wizard of Stanford 


Jesse B. Sears and Adin D. Henderson, 
Cubberley of Stanford and His Contribution 
to American Education (Stanford, Califor- 
nia: Stanford University Press, 1957) 301 p. 
$5.75. 

Dr. Arthur F. Corey, in a speech on pro- 
fessional standards last June, referred to 
“a few personalities in teacher education 
who literally led public education into the 
pattern of their own thinking.” He singled 
out Thorndyke, Dewey, Kilpatrick, Cub- 
berley, and Monroe, and pointed out that 
today we look in vain for such giants in 
influence, as demonstrated when “Cubberley 
wrote a book about the elementary school 
principalship and thousands of principals 
hastened to adjust their policies to fit his 
pattern.” 

The reputation of Ellwood Patterson 
Cubberley, the “Wizard of Stanford,” rests 
on several accomplishments: He was a 
leading figure—as author and teacher—in 
the history of education as well as in edu- 
cational administration. He was founder 


of the well-known Riverside Textbooks in 
Education; he was author of ten books in 
the series with a sale of 341,000 copies; 
as editor of the entire series he made pos- 
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sible a sale of more than three million 
copies. Finally, Dr. and Mrs. Cubberley 
gave to Stanford University more than three 
quarters of a million dollars, the results 
of a lifetime of teaching salary, lecture 
fees, royalties, investment profits, thrift, 
and financial acumen which caused a finan- 
cial magazine to run a feature story on his 
success in stocks and bonds. 

The present book is highly favorable to 
the memory of Dr. Cubberley. One of the 
authors—Dr. Sears—was a student and then 
for 30 years a colleague and friend of 
Cubberley on the Stanford faculty. Dr. 
Henderson's doctoral dissertation underlies 
the present biography. 

Given this friendly association between 
authors and subject, it is not surprising 
that the result is not distinguished by 
its critical insights. On the other hand, 
it contains more personal touches and con- 
tributes to a better understanding of Cub- 
berley as a person than might normally 
be expected in this combination of biog- 
raphy, memorial, and tribute. 

The great variety of Cubberley’s pro- 
fessional activities lends life to the authors’ 
predestrian prose as it covers such interest- 
ing facts as his promotion to the presidency 
of Vincennes University at the age of 25. 
Similarly, we learn that a bank failure 
reduced young Cubberley’s assets to 35 cents 
and forced him to postpone his honeymoon. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to the 
35 years Cubberley spent at Stanford where 
he started as acting head of the tiny de- 
partment and retired as dean of a flourish- 
ing school of education. 

To round out the book, there are three 
appendices giving a list of Cubberley’s writ- 
ings, a description of his ancestry, a biblio- 
graphy for the present biography, and an 
inadequate index. 

—George Arnstein 
NEA Legislative Division 
Washington, D. C. 


The Principal and His Teachers 


Wilbur A. Yauch, Helping Teachers Un- 
derstand Principals (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957) 97 p. $1.10. 

As in other walks of life, those in the 
ranks of the teaching profession are often 
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guilty of passing unjust, and many times 
uncalled for, criticism of those who serve 
in administrative or leadership positions. 
Such frank appraisals of school administra- 
tors, according to the author of this very 
readable book, might well be directed into 
more fruitful channels if principals could 
and would help teachers to understand more 
clearly what it is they, together, are 
attempting to accomplish. 

This book is written for teachers. Its 
contents deal chiefly with the work of the 
building principal, including those phases 
which are of primary interest to teachers— 
phases which help make his work more 
understandable. As such, the author en- 
deavors to describe the role of the demo- 
cratic school principal through the prob- 
lems and difficulties he faces as he aims to 
develop cooperative procedures in modern 
school administration. Whether the reader 
is a classroom teacher or a school principal, 
he will find through the topics covered that 
there is much to be learned from the other, 
and that the “team” concept means heavy 
responsibilities on the part of all if set 
goals are to be achieved. 

The author points out very frankly what 
it is, and why it is, that teachers so often 
sit back and gripe about this or that— 
actually enjoying irresponsible criticism. 
Though part of the difficulty may be at- 
tributed to principals, teachers, according 
to the author, need “to search their con- 
sciences” for much of the difficulty. Whether 
the reader agrees or disagrees with his 
frankness in “pinning the blame,” the 
author’s philosophy is based upon 25 years 
of experience in working closely with both 
teachers and administrators as a colleague, 
as a building principal, as a college pro- 
fessor, and as a consultant in the field. 

It is encouraging to read a book so com- 
pactly written that even our busiest people 
will find time to read it—a book that is 
designed to develop more harmonious work- 
ing relationships between the principal and 
his teachers. Its 97 pages are divided into 
eight chapters dealing with the common, 
day-by-day problems of every school—free- 
doms, teachers’ meetings, curriculum con- 
struction and its improvement, the public, 
and even the much-discussed and contro- 
versial issue of evaluating teachers’ work. 
Principals would be rendering their school 
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faculties a real service, and themselves too, 
by making this book available within their 
individual buildings. And why not use its 
chapter titles as a springboard for discus- 
sions in school faculty meetings? Much good 
could come from it! 
—Mathilda Gilles 
Principal, Richmond 
Elementary School 
Salem, Oregon 


Elementary Teaching 

Ruby H. Warner, The Child and His 
Elementary School World (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1957) 406 p. $4.95. 

Organized around the various areas of the 
school curriculum, the central focus through- 
out this book is the “self.” The author con- 
sistently tries to relate the organization 
and content of the subject areas to the 
basic needs of children in the classroom. 
The result is an organizational scheme which 
tends to produce a workable blending of the 
various forces acting on children, rather 
than to force the reader to admit that the 
curriculum should be organized around cul- 
tural demands, developmental principles, or 
demands of the society. Since these forces 
are all present and must be recognized, the 
book makes a unique and important con- 
tribution by attempting to relate each of 
these to teaching. 

It appears that this book would be of 
greatest interest to practicing teachers who 
are searching for ideas and means of helping 
students who are having difficulty in school. 
The general tone of optimism running 
throughout the book might encourage these 
teachers to attempt the general approach of 
centering content and method on the needs 
of children. The suggestion of constantly 
helping the child to build his “self concept” 
appears to be most fundamental in this 
process of making school a warm and desir- 
able place for the variety of children present 
in most schools. 

The strongest point of the book lies in 
the approach of choosing a basic theme, the 
idea of “self,” and pursuing this theme 
throughout the book. A very cohesive ap- 
proach lends a high degree of continuity 
from chapter to chapter and tends to present 
the idea fully. The fourth chapter, which 
discusses social education, stands out as a 
specific attempt to make this subject social 
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as well as cultural. The main stress is on 
ideas and concepts which are immediately 
useful, rather than those which might be 
labeled “cultural” or “historical.” Since 
even a cursory examination of many of our 
courses in this area would reveal a woeful 
lack of usefulness in the eyes of the students, 
this appears to be a needed point of view. 
The suggestions given in this chapter are 
specific and to the point and should prove 
of value to teachers seeking means of imple- 
menting such a program. 


The weakness of the book appears to be a 
tendency to ignore or gloss over many 
factors affecting children’s behavior. The 
optimistic view of changes in behavior 
brought about by the school might give the 
impression that these changes are funda- 
mental and lasting. Since the school repre- 
sents only one force present in a large and 
complex matrix, its ability to “overcome” 
conditions present elsewhere should be sub- 
ject to close and objective scrutiny. The 
book implies that the school can enable 
children to function well in society in spite 
of several years of frustration, rejection, and 
failure. While this may be true in isolated 
cases, quoting only successful ones can sorely 
mislead the reader. It seems that the book 
should make clear that a great many be- 
havior problems can be resolved only by the 
involvement of the home, church, com- 
munity leaders, and others. 


In summary, the book does a good job 
of presenting and explaining the point of 
view that the school should help each child 
to find his place. It emphasizes that the 
particular activities selected should be in 
terms of children’s needs. It probably over- 
sells the ability of the classroom teacher 
to do this job for all students without the 
involvement of other people. 


—Jesse Garrison 
Associate Professor of 
Education 
Northern Illinois University 
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What's Happening 


in Teacher Education 








Arizona 


Certification Changes. Recent rulings by 
the State Board of Education changed teacher 
certification in Arizona: (1) The four-year 
rule which required ten semester hours of 
upper-division or graduate work for the issu- 
ing or renewal of the teachers certificate, 
where more than four years had passed since 
any college work, was reduced to five semester 
hours. (2) Holders of special certificates 
that have been renewed each year upon the 
completion of ten semester hours of upper- 
division or graduate work are now required 
to complete all work for the bachelor’s degree 
by September 1, 1960. (3) The requirement 
of public school teaching for certification 
renewal was changed—no longer will teach- 
ing experience for certificate renewal be 
restricted to teaching in public schools. 

—Otto §S. Shill. 


California 


Regional Meetings for Credential Struc- 
ture Revision Study. The California State 
Department of Education is planning to hold 
seven regional meetings throughout the 
state for purposes of discussing the final 
report of the statewide committee appointed 
to make recommendations for the revision 
of the credential structure in California. The 
Journal of Teacher Education carried a sum- 
mary of this committee's report in the De- 
cember, 1957, issue. 

The meetings have been called by Roy E. 
Simpson, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, for the specific purposes of (1) 
presenting the report orally (2) answering 
questions about the report (3) offering op- 
portunities for meaningful study and dis- 
cussion of the report and (4) providing 
opportunities for representatives of organi- 
zations, school districts, and teacher educa- 
tion institutions to make suggestions con- 
cerning the report. 

An additional series of meetings is being 
planned for next fall. 


Consultants to Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion. The Board of Directors of the Cali- 
fornia Council on Teacher Education is 
augmented in its deliberations by several 
consultants who represent statewide educa- 
tional organizations. During its conference 
at Yosemite National Park on October 31- 
November 2, 1957, the Council revised its 
Constitution so as to make possible the addi- 
tion of two new consultants to the Board of 
Directors. The two organizations thus newly 
represented on the Board are the California 
School Boards Association and the Western 
College Association. The Western College 
Association is a regional accrediting group. 
Other groups having consultants on the 
Board of Directors are the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the California 
Teachers Association, and the California 
State Department of Education. 

—Carl A. Larson. 


Delaware 


New Program. The University of Dela- 
ware faculty has approved an experimental 
professional education semester for secondary 
education majors. The semester will combine 
the courses, “Community Forces and Re- 
sources,” a contemporary study of educa- 
tional philosophy; “Secondary Materials and 
Approaches,” a basic methods course; “Stu- 
dent Teaching,” an eight-week, full-day lab- 
oratory experience in the public schools; 
“Educational Seminar,” a study of problems 
in education. 

All secondary teacher education majors 
will be required to spend the first two weeks 
in the fall (prior to the opening of Univer- 
sity classes) in their student teaching assign- 
ments. Upon completion of these two weeks, 
they will return to the campus and pursue 
their three education courses for a period of 
six weeks. At the end of this six-week period, 
they will return to their full-time student 
teaching assignment for a period of six weeks. 
During this time they will meet once a week 
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with their methods course instructor and 
their seminar instructor. The final, three 
weeks of the semester will be spent on the 
campus with continued work in the educa- 
tion courses. Plans for the new semester in- 
dicate a use of the student teaching assign- 
ment as a continual resource for students and 
instructors during the professional semester. 
The new program continues to include the 
requirement that all secondary majors com- 
plete a one-year study of human growth and 
development prior to their professional 
semester. It is hoped that the new program 
will give secondary education majors a much 
deeper and more flexible professional ex- 
perience than they have had an opportunity 
to have in the past. The new program will 
eliminate conflicts with major area require- 
ments, as well as develop a better under- 
standing of the professional responsibilities 

that are needed in the field of teaching. 
—E. J. Cain. 


Georgia 

In-Service Education. The Georgia State 
Board of Education in July, 1957, adopted 
a regulation that teachers be certified at 
three levels: elementary (grades _ 1-6), 
grades 7-9, and high school (grades 10-12). 
This change focused attention on teacher 
education programs for teachers of children 
in grades 7-9. 

The cooperative efforts of many public 
school people and of the Teacher Education 
Council, prior to action by the State Board 
of Education, resulted in recognition by 
College people of a need for teacher educa- 
tion programs designed specifically to pre- 
pare teachers for these grades. 

The new certification ruling is not retro- 
active and, therefore, does not apply to 
teachers now holding valid professional 
certificates on elementary or high school 
levels. The State Department of Education, 
however, is developing plans which will 
make it possible this summer for princi- 
pals and teachers to develop curriculum 
plans. Persons with demonstrated leader- 
ship ability will be selected from among 
public school and college personnel, will 
participate in a week’s pre-planning work- 
shop, and then will be employed by the 
State Department of Education to assist 
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their own 


local groups in developing 
curriculum plans for grades 7-9. 


—Mrs. Sara Divine. 


Pre-Service Education. Three institutions 
—Georgia Teachers College, University of 
Georgia, and Georgia State College for 
Women—are asking for five-year re-approvals 
of their teacher education programs. Each 
of the colleges preparing teachers in the 
state submits to the State Department of 
Education a detailed description of the 
total program of education for teachers in 
each field in which the college prepares 
teachers. Each program is approved either 
tentatively for a period of one year, or 
for a period of five years. The three named 
institutions are (in June, 1958) at the 
end of the first five-year period. Emory 
University and Valdosta State College also 
have programs approved for five years, the 
periods ending in 1960-61. Programs of 
other colleges in the state continue to be 
approved from year to year, approval de- 
pending upon demonstrated effort toward 
improvement. Certificates are issued on 
the basis of completion of an approved 
program and the recommendation of the col- 
lege. This has been the pattern of teacher 
education and certification in Georgia since 
September, 1950. 

Georgia Council on Teacher Education. 
The Georgia Council on Teacher Education 
has recently issued a handbook for the use 
of its members. The handbook includes 
the history of the Council, a statement of 
Council purposes and organization, criteria 
for teacher education programs, and certain 
policies of certification. The handbook 
was printed by students at the Georgia 
School for the Deaf under the sponsorship 
of the State Department of Education. 

—Mary Ellen Perkins. 


lowa 

Degree Standard. The lowa State Board of 
Public Instruction has set August 31, 1960, 
as the deadline after which new Iowa ele- 
mentary school teachers must have com- 
pleted an approved four-year college pro- 
gram leading to a bachelor’s degree. Begin- 
ning high school teachers have been required 
to meet the college-degree standard since 
1935. 
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Discussion carried on during the past 
several years led to the recommendation 
and adoption of the new standard. The 
Iowa TEPS Commission and the lowa Ad- 
visory Committee on Teacher Education and 
Certification assisted in developing the new 
standard. It also received the endorsement 
of county conferences, the Governor's Con- 
ference on Education, and the Delegate 
Assembly of the lowa State Education 
Association. 

—Wayland W. Osborn. 


Kansas 


Junior College Evaluations. In Kansas, 
much emphasis is being placed on junior 
college evaluations at the present time. 
Until 1959, Kansas junior colleges will offer 
terminal programs in teacher education. 
They are now at various stages in the tran- 
sition to a pre-professional basis as far 
as teacher education is concerned. Junior 
college evaluations involve all kinds of 
programs, whether terminal or college pre- 
paratory in character. These evaluations 
will extend over a period of three years. 
It appears that the present program of re- 
evaluation of four-year institutions will 
not get underway until the 1958-59 school 
year. One or two evaluations for four-year 
institutions may be held th-s spring. 

Degree Requirement. Plans are proceed- 
ing normally for the enforcement of the 
degree requirement (for new teachers) in 
1959. Only 660 new teachers (Maul study 
definition) were certified on less than a 
degree for the 1957-58 school year. 

—F. Floyd Herr. 


Oklahoma 


Improvement of Teacher Education Pro- 
grams. Higher education institutions in Ok- 
lahoma are continuing a cooperative program 
to improve the quality of their teacher edu- 
cation programs. Principal activities of the 
statewide effort at this time are: (1) Stu- 
dent teaching programs are being organized 
as integral elements of the professional 
education block. (Considerable progress 


has been made in following this trend. In- 
dications are that all certificate programs 
will soon employ some adaptation of the 
professional education block system.) (2) 


The State Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification has reactivated its 
special committee for the study of educa- 
tional administrators certificates with a view 
to establishing an advanced study, permanent 
type professional certificate for adminis- 
trators. (3) The continuation of the second 
round of state evaluations. (Improvements 
in general education and specialized edu- 
cation, as well as professional education, 
for teachers have been observed throughout 
the State since the first round of evaluations 
some five years ago.) 

Degree Requirement... Beginning July 1, 
1957, the bachelor’s degree became a mini- 
mum requirement for teacher certification. 
Only 164 teachers do not hold the degree. 
These teachers hold permanent certificates 
issued prior to the discontinuance of the is- 
suance of “life certificates” in Oklahoma. 

—R. B. Johnson. 
Virginia 

TEPS Committee. During 1957, there 
were several noteworthy developments af- 
fecting teacher education in Virginia. The 
Virginia TEPS Committee (1) wholeheart- 
edly supported and promoted the work of 
the Future Teachers of America clubs in 
the high schools and the Student NEA 
organizations in the colleges and universities 
of the state; (2) considered a proposal for 
establishing a plan for merit pay for teach- 
ers; and (3) endorsed and commended the 
work of a state-wide committee on teacher 
recruitment, a study committee on teacher 
certification, and a study committee on 
teacher education and accreditation stand- 
ards for junior and senior colleges. 

Recruitment Committee. The statewide 
Committee on Teacher Recruitment was or- 
ganized under the leadership of a member 
of the State Board of Education with repre- 
sentatives from various statewide organiza- 
tions, such as the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Virginia Manufacturers Association, 
Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
Committee met several times and sponsored 
three regional meetings. 

Certification Committee. The Study Com- 
mittee on Teacher Certification was organ- 
ized with broad representation from the 
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various fields of education—the State De- 
partment of Education, institutions of 
higher education, superintendents of schools, 
directors and supervisors of instruction, 
classroom teachers, and laymen representing 
various state organizations. The Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction appointed a 
Review Committee to consider carefully the 
Committee’s report and to recommend revi- 
sions. It was anticipated that the Review 
Committee would complete its work in 
January and that the original report with 
the recommendations for revisions would be 
submitted to the State Board of Education 
for its consideration in February or March, 
1958. Principal changes in teacher certifi- 
cation which are contemplated as a result 
of this study are: (1) increase in general 
education requirements; (2) reduction in 
professional education requirements, includ- 
ing student teaching, from 24 semester hours 
for elementary teachers to 18 semester hours, 
the present requirement for secondary school 
teachers; (3) increase in semester-hour re- 
quirements for endorsement to teach high 
school academic subjects; (4) elimination 
of emergency licenses and local permits 
which have been issued for some years to 
teachers not meeting regular requirements; 
and (5) inclusion of endorsements for the 
first time for teaching in the various spe- 
cial education fields, such as physically 
handicapped children and mentally retarded 
children. 

Teacher Education and Accreditation 
Committee. A Study Committee on Teacher 
Education and Accreditation Standards for 
Junior and Senior Colleges has drafted a 
report covering recommended standards for 
accreditation of junior and senior colleges. 
The Committee will receive suggestions for 
revision of the original report on these 
standards. 

Scholarships. Many more teachers scholar- 
ships (in the amount of $350 for each stu- 
dent each year, for which notes with 


financially responsible endorsers must be 
given) have been allotted to students with 
satisfactory scholastic records who are en- 
rolled in teacher education programs in the 
state-supported institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The notes are cancelled by teaching 
in the public schools of the state one year 
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for each year of scholarship assistance re- 
ceived. Also, the number of summer school 
scholarships for upgrading the qualifications 
of teachers has increased substantially. These 
scholarships range from $45 to $150, depend- 
ing upon the length of the summer session 
attended; notes with financially responsible 
endorsers must be given for the scholarship 
assistance received. “Scholarship” loans are 
cancelled by teaching for the following 
session in a public school in Virginia. The 
State has allocated over $500,000 for teach- 
ers scholarships for the 1957-58 session. 
Thousands of qualified teachers have been 
added to the teaching staffs of the public 
schools of the state since the plan went into 
effect in 1947-48. 


—G. Tyler Miller. 


Washington 


Memorandum to Teacher Education In- 
stitutions. The three-fold purpose of a 
“Memorandum on Teacher Education and 
Certification in Washington,” issued Octo- 
ber 18, 1957, is (1) to note basic objectives 
of the program and the principles which 
are guides to its development; (2) to com- 
ment on the progress of the program since 
June, 1951, when the first group of begin- 
ning teachers completed their pre-service 
studies under the program for the general 
certificate; and (3) to suggest ways to im- 
prove the program. 


The memorandum (1) analyzes Wash- 
ington’s present program of teacher educa- 
tion and certification, (2) treats related 
factors which have an impact on the pro- 
gram, and (3) outlines in some detail plans 
for improvement of the program. 


What changes in teacher education and 
certification regulations are indicated? To 
a greater extent than at present, the plan- 
ning of teacher education program patterns 
and their adaptation to individuals should 
be a responsibility of college and university 
faculties. State regulations relating to pro- 
gram content should be stated in general 
terms. The programs developed by indi- 
vidual institutions are subject to approval 
by the State Board of Education. It is sug- 
gested that the regulations be essentially as 
follows: 
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1. All teachers should receive a liberal 
education. This should include completion 
of a major and one or two minor concentra- 
tions in fields of preparation taught in 
Washington public elementary and secondary 
schools. (These fields should be indicated 
and, of course, would be subject to change.) 

2. Professional studies for all teachers 
should include psychological and _ sociolo- 
gical foundations of education and the 
teaching-learning process. There should be 
emphasis on preparation for teaching ele- 
mentary or secondary school-age youth. 

3. Psychologists, social workers, nurses, 
and possibly some other specialized person- 
nel should complete a modified program of 
professional study sufficient to equip them 
for effective working relationships with 
teachers and other professional school 
personnel. 

It is suggested that the basis for issuing 
teaching certificates be essentially as follows: 

1. Those who begin teaching after four 
years of preparation with provisional certifi- 
cation should have completed approximately 
two-thirds of the teaching field and profes- 
sional study requirements. After completion 
of the fifth college year and several years of 
successful teaching experience, they should be 
issued the standard credential. 

2. Those beginning teaching after five 
years of preparation should receive provi- 


sional certification valid for several years 
and be issued a standard certificate only 
on evidence of successful teaching experience 
during this period. 

3. A person completing a program of 
preparation with a master’s degree in a 
teaching field and two-thirds of the pro- 
fessional study requirements should begin 
teaching on a provisional basis and be is- 
sued a standard certificate upon completion 
of the requirements and several years of 
successful teaching experience. 


—Wendell C. Allen. 


Wisconsin 


Teacher Education Program Approved. 
Northland College at Ashland, Wisconsin, 
has had its teacher education program for 
elementary teachers approved by the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Education. 

NCATE Evaluation. Carroll College at 
Waukesha was recently evaluated by the 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. 

TEPS Study Committees. Two commit- 
tees appointed by the Wisconsin TEPS Com- 
mission are studying teacher preparation 
and certification in the fields of modern 
foreign languages and the junior high 
school. 

—H. I. Peterson. 





Kentucky's NCATE Institutions 


Of the 2,466 teacher education graduates in Kentucky in the spring and summer of 
1957, 71 per cent were prepared in colleges accredited by the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
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PERSONNEL POLICIES FOR SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE 
Report of the Washington Conference 


Twelfth Annual National Conference 
Sponsored By 
The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


CONTENTS 
I. The two major reports on the Conference 

A. Conference Report by Wendell Pierce, Assistant Superintendent, and 
George Redfern, Director of Personnel, Cincinnati Public Schools 

B. Report of Study Groups, summarized by Ruth A. Stout, Director of Field 
Programs, Kansas State Teachers Association, on three major problem 
areas— 
1. Bases for Developing Sound Personnel Policies and Practices 
2. Personnel Policies Which Stimulate and Encourage Professional Perform- 


ance 
3. Personnel Policies Which Stimulate and Encourage Professional Growth 
II. Conference Addresses, including General Session Addresses, Analysts’ Addresses, 
Conference Evaluation 
Identification of guiding ee clarification of roles, responsibilities, and rights 
of professional groups and governing boards; and emphasis on good human relation- 
ships in developing effective personnel policies and practices. 
AVAILABLE NOW 
PRICE: CLOTH, $ 2.00 
ORDER FROM 
The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


National Education Association 
124 ‘1 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 











the 1957 edition of 


A MANUAL ON CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


Previous Volumes in the Series: 


1951 Edition 
1953 Edition 
1955 Edition 


The Fourth Edition of this widely used Manual contains many new 
features. The text has been expanded to include detailed requirements in all 
academic and special teaching fields and much additional tabular material, 
providing the most comprehensive and detailed information on the certification 
requirements and policies of the states and territories available. Detailed 
requirements for all certificates and teaching positions of the states and 
territories and a list of all institutions approved by the states for teacher 
education are included. 

Compiled and written by W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, from 
information furnished by the respective state certification officers. 





Available now. Price $2.00 
Order now from 


National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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TEACHING ARITHMETIC FOR UNDERSTANDING 
By JOHN L. MARKS and C. RICHARD PURDY, San Jose State College; and LUCIEN B. KINN@@™ = 
Stanford University. Ready in April 


An important new text for present and future teachers of arithmetic in the first eight 
grades. ee is on techniques, the basic mathematical ideas the pupils must 
acquire, and on the background the teacher needs. It is a modern, thorough treat- 
ment of learning theory and its application to teaching arithmetic, with vivid 
descriptions of successful learning experiences. A discussion of numerous games 
and other approaches to fixing skills is included. 


STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING and HOWARD T. BATCHELDER, Indiana University. Third Edition. 
Mc-Graw Hill Series in Education. 418 pages, $5.25 


A basic reference for student teachers to help them integrate philosophy, educa- 
tional psychology, the curriculum, methods, and needs of public education into a 
single pattern of knowledge that can be used in a pe and directing the educa- 
tional experiences of boys and girls. In this new third edition, old material has been 
revised and new material added withous changing the educational philosophy inher- 
ent in the former editions. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING 


By G. MAX WINGO, University of Michigan, and RALEIGH SCHORLING. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. Second Edition. 458 pages, $5.25 


A comprehensive revision of a basic professional guide to student teaching in the 
elementary school. It deals with teaching methods and with aims of the elementary 
school as they relate to child development; the curriculum; the guidance function 
of the elementary school; and the relation of extra-class activities to the total pro- 
gram. Teaching as a profession is stressed and material on the professional growth 
of teachers is included, to aid in developing a unified learning experience in class- 
room teaching. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Intreduction to Education 


By ROBERT W. RICHEY, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. New Second Edition. 
Ready in March 





Completely redesigned and brought up to date, this new second edition offers an 
entirely different approach for the introductory education course given in colleges 
and universities. The approach not only helps the student to learn the nature of the 
education field, but also weighs critically the wisdom of his entering the teaching 
profession and helps him plan his career over the long term on the basis of his own 
abilities. Several additional chapters have been added with brief overviews pre- 
ceding each of the 6 parts of the book. It is the only text to emphasize the broad 
meaning of “planning for teaching” as a long-term proposition. 
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